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A Visit to Burmah. 


—= 


THE following fragment of a journal kept during the visit of the 
late Viceroy of India to Burmah in 1881, will be read with 
interest at the present time, on account of the glimpse it gives* 
us of Burmese life and manners. 

Friday, Dec. 16, 1881.—The Viceroy and Lady Ripon and their 
suite embarked at 10 p.m. on board of the Indian Government 
steamer Zenasserim. Illuminations on a small scale. The Zenas- 
serim was dressed with coloured paper lanterns and open lights 
in every port and scuttle, so still was the air. After lying all night 
a prey to the hungry mosquitos, we steamed down the river as 
soon as light permitted, and got safely over the shallows but 
with only four inches to spare under the keel; half an hour 
later and we should have been detained till the following day, 
for the tide was ebbing fast. At 5 p.m. we discharged the 
pilot, and by dark bade farewell to the light-ships, one hundred 
and twenty miles from Calcutta, having done the distance in 
excellent time. 

Monday, Dec. 19.—There has been a good deal of desultory 
reading on deck to-day regarding Burmah. The most useful 
and satisfactory book is the annual report of the Chief Com- 
missioner. It shows that British Burmah is making wonderful 
progress in every branch of the administration, and the Burmans 
certainly seem to be enjoying mundane peace and plenty. At 
4 p.m. sighted Alguada Lighthouse. 

Tuesday, Dec. 20.—At 10 p.m. the pilot came on board, and we 
went up Rangoon river. At noon Mr. Bernard, the Chief Com- 
missioner, met us and came on board. We proceeded slowly up 
the river with the flood tide, so as to reach Rangoon at the 
appointed time. The town was in holiday attire. We landed 
at 4 pm. There was a municipal address, a speech in reply, 
and then a procession through the town in carriages drawn by 
ponies. The escort was formed of mounted police on ponies, 
but their swords and legs were well clear of the ground. Toa 
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stranger the whole effect was rather comical, but in Burmah there 
are no horses and there is no need of them, as the celebrated 
breed of ponies do all the work. When a Viceroy brings his 
own body-guard, big men dressed in scarlet and on big horses, 
the effect must be startling. Every now and again we came to 
a triumphal arch, for each of the various nationalities of Rangoon 
— Burmese, Karens, Northern Chinese, Southern Chinese, &c.— 
had erected an arch at its own expense. There were also 
arches got up by the military, and by the schools of various 
missions, &c. As we passed the convent all the children were 
drawn up jn line in front of it on a platform, in two divisions, 
with the cadet corps of volunteers between them. At the 
American Mission the native children grouped before the 
building sang “God save the Queen.” At every arch or stand 
the Viceroy received an address or some other appropriate mark 
of greeting, and had to say a few words in reply. Of course we 
who were in the hinder carriages lost all this. Besides, very 
early in the proceedings, the crowd broke through the line and 
pressed round the carriages, until at a Chinese arch the police 
suddenly appeared on the'scene, and by dint of caning the bare 
legs of the people managed to restore order sufficiently to ensure 
comparative safety to life and limb. The motley crowds of 
people were gay and in good spirits; Mongolian features pre- 
dominated among them. At five we reached the Chief Com- 
missioner's house, amid a great display of volunteers and guards, 
with much music and burning of gunpowder. After dinner there 
was an evening party, the guests including, besides the English 
community, a crowd of native gentlemen and their ladies, Bishop 
Bigandet, and clergy of various denominations. 

Wednesday, Dec. 21 (Feast of St. Thomas the Apostle).—The 
patronage of St. Thomas does not extend this far, as there are 
no traces or traditions of the Saint’s footsteps here. But the 
oldest Christian monument in this part of Asia is up country 
on the frontiers of Western China, at Sin-gan-fu. There is a 
cross there with a long inscription, set up by the Nestorians in 
the eighth century. After breakfast I called upon the Vicar- 
Apostolic of Southern Burmah, whom I have already men- 
tioned, Bishop Bigandet, a well known name in these parts. 
He is now verging on seventy, and, having spent the greater 
part of his life in the East, is quite the patriarch of the 
country, and is respected by all. He was a great friend of 
Phayre (who five-and-twenty years ago laid the foundations of 
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the present administration), and at the same time possessed the 
confidence of the late King at Mandalay; thus he links the 
past with the present. He is consulted on all subjects of 
importance, and every one seems to have a good word for the 
old man, from the British resident down to the British barber, 
who cut my hair. Bishop Bigandet is deeply versed in Oriental 
literature, speaks‘ many languages, and has made Buddhism the 
study of his life. Having spent some twenty years in Upper 
Burmah, with time and ability at his command, he unravelled 
the mysteries of Gaudama’s teaching, and laid bare the errors 
of this extraordinary religious system, which seems to be as 
superior to all other human or diabolical systems as it is itself 
inferior to Christianity. The Bishop’s book, though modestly 
called The Legend of Gaudama, is the standard work on the 
Burmese form of Buddhism, which is now attracting so much 
attention in Europe. Whether one considers the excellence of 
the moral teaching of Buddhism, or the great numbers that, at 
least theoretically, hold its absurd tenets, believing in no 
Supreme Being, and regarding the cessation of existence as 
man’s highest happiness, this religion is a deeply interesting one, 
and well worthy the study of wise men. Here in Burmah it is 
said to exist in its purest form. The Bishop and his clergy 
received me very kindly in their presbytery, which was fitted up 
on the model of Elisha’s room, and witnessed, as far as I could 
judge, to apostolic poverty. 

In the afternoon the Viceroy and his party visited a Buddhist 
monastery. The “ Phoongees,” or monks, live the life of a strict 
mendicant order, begging their daily bread, never looking even 
on their mother unless veiled, and living in blind obedience to the 
superior. The people hold them in great respect, and give alms 
generously to these saffron-robed Phoongees, who may be seen 
pacing every strect. A defaulter among them would be treated 
with the greatest contempt even by the people ; if the fault were 
a serious one he would perhaps be stoned to death. This is no 
doubt an aid to fervour. But the great safeguard lies in the 
fact that the door is always open, so that if a weak brother falls, 
or is in danger of falling, he goes out. Afterwards we drove to 
another monastery, situated in the country, but found no one at 
home. All the monks had gone out begging (which, I suppose, 
being strictly interpreted, means had gone to enjoy the fun of 
the Viceregal holiday). On looking round the grounds it was 
easy to see that these mendicants had, like their Western 
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brethren, the happy knack of choosing a smiling spot for their 
abode. Like them, too, they give hospitality to travellers and 
free education to children. It is in this way the Phoongees 
keep their hold on the people, and give them something in 
return for their alms. 

Thursday, Dec. 22.—1 breakfasted with Bishop Bigandet and 
two of his clergy. I did much talking and more listening, 
hearing him and asking him questions, for he was very inte- 
resting—a man of well-balanced judgment and _ practical, 
generous views, meting out praise to all for good done, even 
to those not of the household of faith. At one o'clock there 
was a Durbar, the Viceroy receiving the Burman elders, deco- 
rating deserving men, hearing petitions, and making a speech. 
It was a very picturesque sight. Burmese ladies—who seem to 
hold much the same position in domestic and social life as their 
sisters in the West—looked on. It was not nearly as grand as 
the Indian Durbars, but for all that it quite came up to one’s 
idea of a Durbar, where the great Mogul might hold court and 
judge justice, besides doing the “fancy work” of receiving minor 
chiefs. Here in Burmah there is no aristocracy, but the people 
reverence the King without measure, and offer him “ shiko,” the 
highest homage. This we are checking, but as we teach them 
nothing in its place, they make at present a mixed ungraceful 
act of homage, and the rising generation will probably make 
none. Our ideas of civilization are certainly queer. We strain 
at gnats and swallow camels. Why do not we get them to 
adore the true God, and Iet them keep their patriarchal govern- 
ment, picturesque dress, and simple customs ? 

In the afternoon we visited Bullock Brothers’ rice-factory, 
which very much resembled an overgrown flour-mill. The firm 
is said to be the largest in Asia, the annual “turn over” being 
about two millions sterling. We paid our footing well, coming 
out as white as millers, much to the millers’ amusement. We then 
embarked, and steamed away to a saw-mill on the river, where 
we saw teak manipulated. Unfortunately the working elephants 
had all run away, for on the previous night one of them in a 
fit of excitement had broken down the palisades and let them 
escape. We saw one elephant that he had attacked standing 
solemnly on a raft in mid-stream, being towed across the river 
for change of air. Another relic of his work lay by a pond-side 
—a log, weighing more than a ton, which he had playfully 
picked up with his trunk, and flung into the water. 
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Friday, Dec. 23—A stay-at-home day—deputations of all 
sorts to the Viceroy, and a garden-party, and the celebrated 
Pooay dance by a number of native ladies. 

Saturday, Dec. 24 (Christmas Eve).—Visited an opium shop, 
which pays annually a lac and a half in license-duty. I made 
various inquiries, and inspected the pipe, the drug, and the quid, 
which is sold for its weight in silver. I also saw its miserable 
effects in some men coiled up in a dark corner, but opium shops 
and opium takers are happily in low repute. Went to the muni- 
cipal markets, where every kind of goods are sold from fish to 
face-powder. The stalls are kept and all business done by girls. 
Looked into a Chinese temple, and found that it had been 
Stripped of its gods to decorate the triumphal arches. Later 
on called on the Christian Brothers, who keep a large middle- 
class school. 

In the evening I went for a stroll to the Catholic Canton- 
ment Chapel, which at first sight is not unlike an old English 
village Church. Within it is well cared for and clean. There 
I met the chaplain and asked him to let me share his apostolic 
meal. I had never seen him before, but we had a talk together. 
He was a worthy man, and in a few words told me his history. 
As a youth he gave himself to the Paris Seminary for Foreign 
Missions, and was sent out to India, where for years he tried 
to cross the northern frontier into Thibet, but ultimately failed. 
Then he was ordered to China, but met a Superior on the way, 
who thought him too old to commence Chinese, and sent him 
to Rangoon. There he was judged to be too old for Burmese, 
and was appointed English Military Chaplain. This post he 
has held in this same church for twenty-three years without a 
break. Once only he has been up-country, during a cholera 
epidemic—but off duty never. He appeared singularly well 
fitted for his position, but I pitied him and yet admired him 
beyond measure, for if his life, judged by human eyes, seemed to 
have produced but small results, yet he was fervent and happy. 
At nine I went home, and he to the Cathedral for’ Midnight 
Mass, and to celebrate his own birthday also. I found the party 
starting for the illuminations at the Lakes, which had been 
largely advertised and went off well. 

So far I have noted little in this journal of Burmese life, 
chiefly because the newspapers and the “ Illustrateds” will be full 
of it. I find it an interesting country, so different from’ India. 
All is so bright and gay, chiefly owing perhaps to three causes 
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(1) the emancipation of womankind; (2) the absence of any 
practical degradation in the popular religious worship ; (3) tem- 
poral prosperity. There are no rich and no poor, and the people 
are so generous that even a stranger is welcome in every house, 
and many travel through the land without a penny, and without 
being even questioned. 

Sunday, Christmas Day.—The Viceroy went to High Mass 
at the Cathedral in state, as far as circumstances permitted, 
several officials being in attendance. The Bishop celebrated 
and preached. Afterwards the Viceroy paid him a private visit, 
which pleased the old man. Sipping his coffee, he seemed as 
vigorous as ever, and indeed few younger priests could have done 
his work. Yesterday he heard confessions all day in various places 
and languages. At 10.30 p.m. Office commenced in the church, 
followed at midnight by High Mass and sermon—all by his Lord- 
ship—and lasting till 1.30 am. At daylight he said Mass at 
the convent (where he acts as chaplain), and then at nine came 
the High Mass and sermon, at which we had been present, and: 
during which his voice was as strong as ever. He took us io 
visit the Christian Brothers and their well attended school. 
They gave us a hearty and loyal welcome, and presented an 
interesting and prettily worded address. At 4 p.m. we went to 
Benediction at the Convent of the Good Shepherd, calling on 
the way at the school and orphanage, kept by Dr. Marks, of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. There we 
found the children sitting down to a good Christmas dinner, 
to which many friends had contributed. Dr. Marks was for- 
merly stationed up-country, and for some time educated King 
Theebaw. Passing on to the Convent, his Excellency was 
received by the Bishop. Then followed the address and a 
few words in return, the song, the walk round, the chapel and 
service, the adieu. All seemed very nice, and as well-ordered as 
any convent we have seen out here. The building is of teak- 
wood, like the rest in Burmah, and is well planned and cared 
for. The Sisters, I thought, evidently lose nothing by having 
an episcopal chaplain. 

Monday, Dec. 26.—At half-past seven a.m. went to visit the 
great Golden Pagoda, a massive structure in brick, rising from 
the centre of a large plateau. Its base covers about two acres, 
and it is 330 feet high. It is built in steps, pyramidal in form, 
tapering off to a pointed obelisk, the whole pagoda being gilded 
over, from base to summit. This pagoda covers a relic of 
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Buddha, and round it stand many open chapels or shrines 
crowded with his statues, the gifts of pious Burmese. There 
are perhaps fifty chapels and five hundred large statues. There 
were also several rest-houses for pilgrims on all four sides of the 
pagoda, varying in size and decoration according to the taste 
and means of the donors. Immediately surrounding the great 
central pagoda a large space is reserved for adorers, and pedestal 
altars stand ready to receive their offerings. It was a feast-day, 
the first quarter of the moon, and the people were coming up in 
crowds, gaily dressed, and each family keeping together, to make 
their prayers and offerings, and afterwards pic-nic on the vast 
pagoda plateau. Offerings in the shape of wax candles, flowers, 
books of gold-leaf, and sprigs of green leaves, were displayed for 
sale almost at every step, and found ready purchasers. When 
I reached the plateau the Viceroy had gone, and the people 
had resumed their festal devotions. Some were doing shiko 
(worship), others feeding the Phoongees, or listening to their 
words, the rest laying out their goods and chattels or moving 
about. While they pray they hold their offerings in their hands, 


and then they place them according to their kind where their . 


devotion leads them. If the offering is a lighted candle or a 
flower it is placed before a statue of Buddha, if fruits or rice on 
one of the pedestal altars, if gold-leaf on some tarnished spot of 
the Pagoda. I watched one woman vainly endeavouring to 
make her five children pray. They all had green branches in 
their hands, which they held closed in the attitude of prayer, 
while they knelt in a row facing the pagoda, which they were 
supposed to shzko as they repeated their mother’s words. 
But it was no use; the gay scene around them and a stray 
Englishman in particular, proved too distracting, so I walked 
away. What has once been offered no Burmese will touch, so 
the edibles offered in this way are left to low-caste, or, rather, 
no-caste Hindus. The whole of this worship with oblations 
was curiously Christian in form. Change the representative 
statues, and make the crown of the pagoda into a cross, and 
the sight would have done no violence to Catholic eyes. 

When I had walked along two sides of the square in the 
midst of this picturesque and busy throng, I remarked a 
Burmese speaking English, and I invited him to walk with 
me. He proved to be a Government official, and was fairly 
communicative ; he thus helped me to understand something of 
the curious sights around us. The yellow-clad Phoongees, or 
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monks, were moving about in the crowd in great numbers, and 
seemed to be in high favour, being fed with the best victuals by 
all the devotees. What was left of every feast was given to the 
poor. As we passed one of the newest-looking of the rest- 
houses, my companion introduced me to his father, who, he 
said, had built it, and who was now preparing to give some 
Phoongees their second meal. Hard by sat his gaily-dressed 
family, who offered me cigars, spice, pickled tea, and the rest, 
according to Burmese custom, out of silver bowls. Further 
back, the old lady, their mother, was busy washing up. The 
women smoke and do all the work, the men smoke and are 
idle. I had soon to wish my new friends good-bye, as I was 
due at the Bishop’s at half-past nine, so I went down from the 
pagoda alone. A part of the descent was lined on either side 
with what at first sight seemed to be a lot of wretched, close- 
shorn convicts, clad in unbleached cotton. These turned out to 
be Buddhist nuns—distressing looking creatures, not in such 
good favour among the people as their brethren the monks ; 
and, I was glad to learn, far fewer in number. Passing by the 
stalls, and a few lepers, halt and maimed, I was clear of the 
Golden Pagoda, and hastened back to the town. After break- 
fasting with the Bishop, I accompanied him to Government 
House, where he saw their Excellencies by appointment. At 
half-past three, we embarked without much formality, and by 
dusk, the TZenasserim was well down the river, bound for 
Moulmein. 

Friday, Dec. 27—In the morning changed to the /rawadady, 
an Indian Government steamer, and at half-past ten landed at 
Moulmein Pier. Decorations in a small way, and of the usual 
character. As we approached the pier, we were greeted by a pro- 
cession of native boats, and a kind of floating pagoda, constructed 
on boats, under which the inevitable Pooay dance was going on. 
The Viceroy having received and replied to some half-dozen 
addresses of welcome, drove through many arches and admiring 
throngs, to the houses prepared for him. At 3 p.m., there was a 
levee and a native durbar, after which I drove about Moulmein. 
Behind the town there is a ridge, and along it a road from which 
there is a very pretty view over land and water—a singularly 
pretty view to most Anglo-Indians, though easily matched 
outside of the Indian Empire. It is ¢he sight of Moulmein, 
where, excepting the caves, there is not much else worth coming 
for. Since the capture of Rangoon, the glory of Moulmein 
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has gone, and it is now what Americans call a “one-horse” 
place. 

Wednesday, Dec. 28—-The Viceroy went off early to the 
caves, where all the town had gone to do him honour and 
hospitality. As I had seen a good many caves already, I stayed 
in the town, and went to see Father Biet at the native church. 
He took me to the convent, and the school of the Christian 
Brothers, both attached to a second church at the other end 
of the town. The priest in charge had gone to the caves, 
and both communities were packing up to go to the sea-side for 
the Christmas holidays. Brothers and Sisters were all natives. 
The latter had charge of some children sent down by the young 
Queen of Burmah to be educated in English style (petticoats 
and piano). There had been six of them, but one was dead. 
They were most extraordinary looking children from the fron- 
tiers of China, but were said to be Aryans. Their parents 
had been killed by the Burmese in a frontier fray, so the young 
Queen took charge of the girls, and pays for them generously— 
but they are not to be baptized. Afterwards we visited the 
jail. There was a town-ball in the evening, with illuminations. 

Thursday, Dec. 29.—Went to watch elephants at work 
stacking timber, a sight worth seeing. The mahout sits on the 
elephant’s neck as usual, armed with the customary iron crow- 
bar, with its hook and point. With these he hooks or digs into 
him as the occasion requires, though it is only fair to say that 
the voice is often sufficient, and equally persuasive. Two 
elephants were put to work to pick a log out from a number 
lying on the ground, and put it on top of a stack of wood 
twenty yards off. No. I went to one end of the log, and having 
pushed it back some ten feet with its foot and trunk, got its 
tusks under the end, and lifting it, tried to get it clear of the 
other logs, but failed three times, the log rolling back. No. 2 
therefore took the other end, and swung it out clear of the 
rest. They then got the log (which weighed something between 
one and a half and two tons) into position by the stack, and 
lifted the nearest end some ten or twelve feet, and got it on to 
the stack. No. 2 then tried to push up the whole log from the 
other end, but had to give place to No. 1, who pushed it up 
gloriously into place. They next carried wood up an incline 
and placed it on the saw-mill rollers. They then cleared away a 
lot of rubbish, sweeping and stowing the yard. Another elephant 
carried about a log of three quarters of a ton on his tusks, and 
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lifted and stowed away much larger pieces in the most intelli- 
gent way, knowing where and how to balance them best. 
Elephants require about six months’ careful training before 
they can work in this way, but afterwards they give very little 
trouble, though they must hate the work, as every now and 
again they have to lie down in the dust, and bury tusks and 
trunk deep in dust and dirt to get under the logs. After this 
my companion took me to see something of Burmese family life, 
and everywhere we received a kind welcome. At one house 
there was a feast going on, and the mother of the family, gaily 
dressed, and sitting on the floor, seemed to be holding a sort 
of Durbar. Thirty or forty lady friends and relations sat round, 
each with her nest of silver bowls filled with good things in front 
of her. As new guests came, they walked up to the top, said 
a kind word to the glad mother, and dropping a little offering 
into the family bowl, joined the general circle. And so they 
chatted away merrily, discussing the little contents of their silver 
cups, and talking of the happy event! It was the name feast 
for a new born child, and this, I am told, is how the name is 
settled and imposed. Certainly there is no need of a Bill for 
women’s rights in Burmah. 

Early in the afternoon we bade farewell to Moulmein, and at 
dusk, off the lighthouse point, changed ship again. Capt. Creagh 
was ready to start, and so the good ship 7enasserim was soon 
on her way, and did the run back in capital time. 


























E:ducation and School. 


——— 


PART THE FIRST. 


THE vicissitudes of fortune undergone by words are often 
strange enough, but to the lot of few has fallen an experience 
so remarkable as that of the above pair. Education, which 
ought to signify a “drawing out,” has come to be regarded as the 
proper word to denote a process of “ putting in.” School, which 
is derived from the Greek word for /eisure, is supposed rightly to 
designate no institution which does its work otherwise than 
under pressure and at full speed. 

It will hardly be denied that the idea commonly associated 
with education is that of putting something into the mind rather 
than of drawing anything out of it. It must be within the 
experience of all who have had to do with the matter that the 
knowledge imparted in the course of instruction is almost 
universally taken as the gauge whereby to judge the value of 
the process which has been undergone. What a boy knows is 
often asked. What he zs it is not thought needful to test. If 
he can answer questions which it is assumed that he should 
be able to answer, his time is judged to have been profitably 
spent ; otherwise to have been wasted. And the questions 
chosen are often of so encyclopedic a nature as to indicate a 
belief on the part of the questioner that the work of the teacher 
should have been to pack away in his pupil’s mind a large and 
miscellaneous assortment of information, and that if the assort- 
ment be large enough and general enough the mind which 
contains it will be an educated mind. That this is the prevalent 
belief can hardly be doubted ; it is certain also that knowledge 
is an excellent thing; but no less certainly it was no such 
process of importing knowledge which they had in their mind 
who first talked of “ Education.” 

Their notion undoubtedly was that there is something in the 
mind itself capable of development, faculties that can be trained, 
implicit knowledge which can be made explicit, and powers of 
reflection which may be awakened in the process; and it was 
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for such a process that they designed their name. Not the 
actual imparting of knowledge, but the production of power 
to gain knowledge, and to use it when gained, was their 
ideal end, and they considered that an educator would be 
eminently successful, though, like Socrates, he taught nothing, 
if, like the same Socrates, he could produce pupils who learned 
everything. 

But the great majority of those who now talk about education 
would appear either to ignore or absolutely to deny the possi- 
bility of any such development. When they have asked whether 
knowledge has been acquired, and whether if acquired it be of 
itself practically useful, they think they have asked all that need 
be asked or indeed can be asked. 

The question raised by these contrary views is that with 
which I am at present concerned. Is it, or is it not, true that 
development of mental power is possible as the direct result of 
training? If possible, is such development the greatest benefit 
that can be conferred by the trainer, and shoyld it before any- 
thing else be the object sought in education? Finally, if these 
questions be answered affirmatively, what are the best instru- 
ments by which development may be worked? In examining 
these various points it will be most convenient first to take the 
last, an answer to which, if we can find one, will include that to 
the others. 

There is before the world, some will say a-great deal too 
much before the world, a system of education which, if it has 
any claim to consideration, must base that claim on the fact that 
it does develope the mind of those who go through it—I mean the 
old-fashioned system which makes of the ancient Classics its 
foundation-stone, and supplements them by another ancient 
branch of study—Mathematics. I say that the use of the Greek 
and Latin languages for educational purposes can be justified 
only by proof of their power more than other educational instru- 
ments to train the mind. Many other advantages may, it is 
true, be claimed for them. They afford access to a splendid 
literature ; they are of the greatest advantage to the student in 
almost all branches of science, who wishes to understand the 
terminology with which he has to work; for true knowledge of 
our own language acquaintance with Latin at least is almost 
indispensable, while it forms the surest and best stepping-stone 
to “Italian, Spanish, and French. ‘ But great as is the practical 
utility of such knowledge, it’ is not upon this that the ancient 
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languages must base their claim to prominence in the work of 
teaching. If practical utility be the object sought, other pleas 
may be put in certainly not less powerful than theirs. But 
what their advocates claim for them is that over and above and 
beyond any accidental benefit which their knowledge confers, 
the sort of training which by means of them is given distinctly 
surpasses that which results from any other system, that in fact 
they serve to develope the mind, and to do so better than any- 
thing else. In Germany a classical school is called a 
“Gymnasium ;” a modern school, dealing with what are called 
“useful” subjects, is called a “Real school;” which names 
excellently represent the advantages which they respectively 
claim. 

The question above stated I wish as far as possible to bring 
to the test of facts. Before, however, attempting to do so it 
may be well to view it from the side of theory. How is it that 
the study of Greek and Latin should be likely to do for the 
mind what the study of English, French, or German will not 
do? Why should not history or geography afford means for as 
good training as language? What advantages does the study of 
Mathematics offer which are not shared by those of Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, or Natural History ? 

In the first place it is obvious that a process of “drawing 
out” is practicable only with regard to that which is already zz. 
If, therefore, such a process be possible with the mind it must deal 
with knowledge which in one form or other the mind already 
holds. Now from the earliest moment when schooling can 
begin the mind does already hold, in however crude and un- 
fashioned a form, knowledge of the utmost value. Every child 
that knows how to talk, implicitly knows the laws of language, 
and the laws of language are nothing else than the philosophy 
of human speech, which again is nothing else than human 
thought put in communicable form. About these essential 
laws which run through all tongues there is nothing arbi- 
trary, nothing that could be otherwise than as it is. The 
instinct of a child who can talk and who feels that one way 
of saying a thing is right and that another is wrong, serves as a 
voucher to him for the truth of a rule educed from his practice. 
He cannot but assent to its truth when he finds it reflected in 
his own soul. But at first he perceives neither the rule nor the 
reflection ; he requires to be trained to observe them, and such 
training will be in the truest sense “education.” And as 
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language is the instrument which more than any other we use-- 

not for literature only, but for science, art, trade and pleasure— 
the training of which it is the medium must needs permeate our 
whole life and every portion of our intellectual being. 

With other branches of knowledge, Mathematics excepted, 
it is not so. Their basis is not law but facts,—facts ex- 
ternal to the mind, which must be imported and then 
assimilated before they can be used for mind-work. They 
lack evidence in the mind itself. The youngest child can 
soon understand that Thomson was wrong when he spoke 
in Rule Britannia of “the nations not so blest as ‘hee,’ 
and Byron when he wrote “there let him /ay.” But the same 
child finds no convicting conscience to confront him when he 
says that the ninth Roman Emperor was “ Vesuvius,” or that 
England is a thousand miles long. There is nothing, indeed, in 
the nature’of things to indicate that either assertion might not 
be true 

If it be taken as proved that language must be the founda- 
tion-stone on which a system of mental training should be based, 
the question of the particular language or languages to be used 
next occurs. Of course the beginner must start with his own. 
If a boy does not understand the processes he performs with 
words which have become almost a part of himself, he is not 
likely to perform those processes intelligently with other words 
of which he has no knowledge beyond a remembrance, more or 
less accurate, of their external form. But supposing him to 
recognize at least in outline the laws by which his own speech is 
regulated, he will not only recognize those same laws as equally 
ruling other tongues, but will begin to see that words are mere 
varying symbols whereby men communicate what all think 
alike, and that to thought, which is everywhere the same, all 
words are in their use subservient. Saying the same thing in 
different languages is but paying the same bill in different curren- 
cies, the form and the stamp and even the material of the coins 
may differ, but in each case they must represent the same worth. 
Learning any language other than his own is, therefore, a most 
valuable education to the learner; it is far more valuable 
when it directly helps him to understand his own. This may be 
in two ways. The language learnt may be akin to the learner’s 
own, and so help him to an understanding of words, and this 
is good; or it may be of such nature as will serve to 
enlighten him as to the nature of the processes with which 
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he is already familiar in the use of his own tongue, and may 
open his eyes more fully to recognize the laws which those 
processes involve—and this is far better. If the two advantages 
be combined it is of course best of all. 

This is precisely the advantage claimed for the study of the 
classics, and more particularly of Latin. Latin, though not the 
parent stock of English, has struck a vigorous graft in it, so 
vigorous indeed that about two-thirds of the words in our 
dictionaries are of Latin origin. This is, however, a minor and 
local benefit. There is another advantage which Latin offers not 
to Englishmen alone but to all students of language. In it, 
more than in any other tongue, the usages of speech are simple 
and logical, saying what has to be said in the manner least 
likely to be misunderstood. Moreover, it is an inflectional 
language. Instead of using one crude form of a word for all 
purposes it has a special shape for each particular use. Its 
transactions are conducted, not in raw material or uncoined 
bullion, but in money stamped and minted, each piece showing 
its precise value on its face. When, therefore, we convert Eng- 
lish into equivalent Latin we have the precise function of the 
English words made manifest, as it probably was not manifest 
to us before. ‘“ Latin grammar,” says a German writer,! “is a 
course of logic presented in an almost tangible form. Let us 
only remember how an idea so abstract as that of subject and 
object is rendered palpable by the s and 7.” And as to Greek, 
I may be content to allow the same authority to continue. 
“Greek, on the other hand, 1 might almost call a course of 
zsthetics, by means of which we learn to distinguish a thousand 
gradations of meaning which our barbarous languages will not 
allow us to accentuate.” 

There is another advantage which acquaintance with classical 
literature brings, which is not a small one. It arises not so much 
from the nature of the tongues themselves as from the practice 
of those who used them. They strove above all to use words 
accurately. Their object, more particularly that of Latin writers, 
seems to have been so to say a thing that the words themselves, 
apart from the intelligence of the hearer, should indicate pre- 
cisely what they meant, and they started with the assumption 
that they could adequately translate all thoughts into words. 
Mankind has long since, at least in civilized countries, changed 
its views on this point. Writers and speakers do not attempt to 
! Karl Ilildebrand. 
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hamper their expression of thought by loading it with so com- 
plete a machinery of words; they are content to hint at a 
meaning instead of exposing it, and trust to the intelligence of 
the hearer to do the rest. The same word is, therefore, used 
indiscriminately in a score of different senses without any indica- 
tion in each case beyond the general drift of the context as to 
the particular sense intended, and often has a meaning given to 
it to which except by a remote analogy it has no right whatever.” 
That we have gained more than we have lost by the change 
need not be denied ; but we have lost something, as they find to 
their cost who attempt the free modern style without having 
first been taught to walk in the leading strings of accuracy. 
Before walking on a tight-rope one should be quite sure of his 
footing on solid ground ; the want of so needful a precaution is 
too frequently manifest in the performance of contemporary 
writers, 

Mathematics were named above as being next to the Classics 
the best instrument for training the mind. Their truths are still 
more fundamental than the laws of thought and language— 
they are eternal. According to the ancient saying, “ Two things 
not even the immortal gods can change—past time and mathe- 
matics.” Though not, like the laws of speech, part and parcel of 
the mind's constitution, and therefore a less apt instrument than 
language for its training, yet mathematical truths have their 
seeds in the mind, seeds which can be made to germinate, 
without any importation from outside of extraneous matter with 
which to build up. This is not the case with experimental 
sciences which are entirely based not on what is drawn out but 
on what is brought in. Therefore are mathematics for educa- 
tional purposes the é£oxov copicudtwy pre-eminent among them 
all. As Sir John Herschel has well said, it is quite conceivable 
that a man shut up all his life by himself in a dungeon should 
evolve for himself a whole system of mathematics; but the 
cleverest man created could never, unless he saw, say what 
would happen to a piece of sugar put into a cup of tea. 

Of course it is not to be supposed that education is to deal 
absolutely with nothing else but these fundamental subjects. 

* As an example of what I mean may be taken the diversity of work which in 
times.like the present is assigned to the adjective fo/itical. Take for example such 
phrases as—the political situation, political parties, a political churchman, a political 
adventurer, political traditions, political profligacy. In no two of these instances has 


the word exactly the same meaning, and in each case it would have to be differently 
rendered in Latin. 
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The present question is as to the subjects which will best 
supply the elements of training, if training there is to 
be. Given training, something must be supplied wheron 
the trained mind may work. He that developes his bodily 
muscles, and does nothing useful with them when deve- 
loped, is but a poor creature, and the man who spends 
his mature age in nothing better than feats of literary agility, 
though a far more interesting, is not a much more useful product, 
as usefulness is in these ‘practical days understood. My object 
is to examine the question on the practical side ; to set forth the 
view of those who maintain that for practical work the rightly 
trained mind will be the best, that the boy whose mental powers 
have been educated by rightful methods will prove a more use- 
ful man than one who has had his mind stocked with knowledge 
merely, without the training process. 

In proceeding to attempt to test this conclusion by facts, I 
may be allowed to take first an experience of my own, I had 
some years ago the charge of studies in a school which had two 
sides—classical and. non-classical. I had always held strongly 
in theory to the classics as instruments of education, and had 
heard from others of the inferior efficiency of other means. But 
I was in spite of my theories astonished at the pronounced 
difference which at once declared itself in practice between the 
two sets of boys. In every subject which was common the 
classical boys as a set were first, and the others nowhere. In 
examining the non-classical portion I could not help constantly 
ejaculating to myself “ unawakened minds.” Some years after- 
wards precisely the same remark was made to me by the person 
then in charge of the studies. 

A very similar judgment caught my attention, about the 
time of my experience above, as being ‘reported by the late 
Bishop of Manchester, on the authority of the Head Master of 
the Manchester Grammar School.* This was to the effect that 
in all subjects common to the two he felt sure that a boy from 
the classical side would beat one from the modern. The Head 
Master added that in his experience those were the best men 
afterwards who were best at school in doing Latin verse. 

To the same effect, but with more emphasis and from larger 
experience, speaks Dr. Karl Hildebrand.* 


3 I regret that in this and some other instances I have not the means of giving 
precise references. I am, however, quite sure of the substance of what I state. 
* Contemporary Review, August, 1880, p. 210, 
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If it were conceivable that a youth should entirely forget all the 
facts, pictures, and ideas he had learned from the classics, together with 
all the rules of the Greek and Latin grammar, his mind would still, as 
an instrument, be superior to that of one who has not passed through 
the same training. 

To give an example, I may state that in my quality of inspector 
it was my duty to visit a very large number of French /yceés and colleges, 
each of which is usually connected with an éole speciale or professionelle, 
and here I found that the classical pupils, without exception, acquired 
more English and German than the others, in less than a quarter of 
the time. (The time devoted to living languages was six hours a week 
for four years in the special, and only one hour and a half a week for 
three years in classical schools.) The same fact struck me in my visits 
to the German, Belgian, Dutch, and Swiss colleges. 

The so-called 4:furcation introduced when M. Fourtoul was Minister, 
was long retained in France. Acccording to this system, both sets of 
pupils were educated together up to the fourth class, and it was only 
on their-entering the third that they were divided into Uitéraires and 
scientifiques. The final examination of the latter was the baccalauréat és 
sciences, that of the former és /ettres. As a professeur de faculté I was a 
permanent member of the examining commission, and so had hundreds 
of opportunities of convincing myself of the inferiority of the dachelier és 
sciences in all those subjects in which the pupils of both schools con- 
tinued to share the same instruction, such as history and French 
literature. 

And a similar experience may be gathered from practical life. One 
of the first bankers in a foreign capital lately told me that in the course 
of a year he had given some thirty clerks—who had been educated 
expressly for commerce in commercial schools—a trial in his offices, 
and was not able to make use of a single one of them, while those who 
came from the grammar schools, although they knew nothing whatever 
of business matters to begin with, soon made themselves perfect masters 
of them. 


The same evidence is forthcoming in our own country. 
Thus a Liverpool newspaper,® writing about Cavendish College, 
Cambridge, set itself to combat the idea that a university degree 
was of no use to a man intended for business. In support of 
its contention it instanced the fact that a well known Liverpool 
firm had conceived from experience so high an opinion of the 

5 I do not pretend that none are found to give evidence the other way, but, in my 
own experience at least, a definition of terms puts much of such evidence out of court. 
Thus I have heard it said that the best men for business were those who came from’ 
Elementary Schools, and not from the top standards of these. On asking what was 
meant by ‘‘ the best men,” I was told it meant those who had neither the desire nor 


the capacity to rise above common clerkships. 
6 T think the Post or Alercury about the year 1876. 
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value of education in its servants as to allow one year in the 
case of one with a degree to count for two. Testimony to 
much the same effect was given about the same time by 
Mr. Melly, M.P. 

At a more recent date,’ in a meeting held in the same city to 
promote the cause of its University College, Mr. S. G. Rathbone 
said that as a merchant he might be expected to approach the 
question from a business point of view, and he desired to say 
that it became every day more and more dangerous for business 
men to carry on their affairs simply by the light of past experi- 
ence. The lessons of that experience had to be modified by 
changes in the condition of trade, and also to enable manufac- 
turers to make use of those inventions by which the whole 
course of their business was being every day altered. If people 
had to consider new conditions of trade it required on their part 
much higher reasoning and more correct faculties of observation 
than would enable them to secure success in the good old days 
to which some men of business looked back with affectionate 
remembrance. From his own observation he had seen that men 
who had a continuous course of college training and had taken 
a university degree got on much better than those who had 
passed a long apprenticeship which they commenced with a very 
imperfect general education. 

If this be true in business we shall expect to find it true also 
in the province of science and art. Medical authorities seem in 
particular to recognize its truth, Many years ago I was myself 
told by a physician, examiner to one of the London hospitals, 
that he always found those who came to the médical schools 
from the universities able to learn as much chemistry in one 
year, as could those whose education had not been liberal, learn 
in two. About the time of Mr. Rathbone’s speech in Liverpool, 
Professor Gamgee addressed himself to the same subject from a 
medical point of view in Manchester. Speaking to an assembly of 
schoolmasters and speaking as Dean of the Medical Faculty in 
the Victoria University, he expressed himself to the following 
effect :§ 


His decided feeling was that the education of medical students, 
prior to entering the medical schools, to be successful must in no sense 
be a specialized education. He was far from saying that it was nota 
distinctly valuable thing for a boy to have an opportunity of studying 


7 January 28, 1884. Manchester Guardian of January 29. 
8 Manchester Examiner, January 21, 1884. 
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some one science at school. On the contrary, he thought it distinctly 
valuable, as when he was thoroughly acquainted with such a science as 
chemistry. But he wished to assure that meeting that those were most 
successful as medical students, and would be most successful as candi- 
dates for medical degrees, who came with thoroughly trained minds, 
and who had been taught to work as boys were only taught to work, by 
devoting themselves to subjects which were taught in a very thorough 
manner. His experience was that the persons who did best were those 
who had devoted their attention to, and done a great deal of, classical 
work or mathematical work, because these were the only subjects in 
which the training was at present sufficiently rigorous. It was the boys 
who came from the modern sides of schools, who knew nothing well, 
that found the greatest difficulty in passing the necessary examinations. 
He knew that he was expressing the mind of his fellow-professors in 
the medical school, and of the members of the Board of Studies, in 
saying that it was most desirable that a boy coming to study medicine 
should have an elementary knowledge of Greek. 


In thé same way with regard to the acquisition of modern 
languages and even of correct power over one’s mother tongue, 
Professor Mahaffy writes® of the Irish Incorporated Society’s 
Schools. 


The mathematical teaching is no doubt the best in Ireland, but, so 
far as we may judge from the many instances before us in Trinity 
College, the most careful teaching in English without Classics fails to 
produce good English scholars, and I have known more than one first- 
rate Santry pupil suffer incurably from a vicious English style, if not 
from more serious defects. This is a most remarkable practical instance 
of the old theory which is now reviving, that the teaching of English in 
the modern fashion ts of little value, and that the old method of teaching 
Latin grammar and allowing English to take care of itself, is really 
sounder and more practical. 


Evidence on this head may be at once concluded and 
summed up by the history of the experience of the Prussian 
Universities. As has before been said, classical schools are in 
Germany called “Gymnasia,” those which deal in modern 
subjects “ Real-schools.” In 1870 students from both were for 
the first time admitted on a par to the courses of mathematics, 
history, modern languages, and science, in the Universities. 
After ten years’ experience of this plan, the Philosophical 
Faculty of the University of Berlin addressed a memorandum 
to the Ministry of Education begging that evidence should be 
taken as to whether it should or should not be continued. This 


® Trish Endowed School Commission Report, p. 244. The italics are his. 
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memorandum contained reports on the subject from the various 
professors concerned. These reports may thus be summarized :” 


The professors of mathematics who teach the more elementary 
branches, and whose lecture-rooms are therefore generally sought by 
students during the first year of residence at the University, testify that 
they have discovered no important difference between the two classes 
of students. But both of the professors who give instruction in the 
mathematics of more advanced grade certify that the students who have 
received their preliminary training in the classical schools, although less 
advanced at the beginning, show a clearer insight into the subtleties of 
the more abstruse mathematical relations, and before they have gone 
very far leave the non-classical students quite in the rear. The testi- 
mony of the Professor of Astronomy is of the same import. Both in 
the Observatory and in the Bureau of Weights and Measures he has 
noted a marked distinction between the two classes of students. His 
words are: “The students prepared at the real-schools show at first 
more knowledge than those prepared at the gymnasia, but their farther 
development is slower, more superficial, and less independent, while 
they show still greater inferiority in point of ability to carry on the more 
difficult processes of independent research.” The professors of chemistry 
say that the students from the real-schools cannot in their branch of 
study be placed upon the same plane as the students from the gymnasia. 
Professor Hofmann observes that the matriculants from the non-classical 
schools often show at the beginning of their chemical studies in the 
University a more rapid progress in acquiring a knowledge of the ele- 
mentary principles of the science as well as a greater dexterity in the 
early processes of chemical manipulation ; but that before their studies 
have advanced very far these relations are reversed, and the non- 
classical students are left behind. He adds that his experience is by no 
means new; that the same fact had often been observed by Liebig. 
Professor Rammelsberg gives similar testimony in regard to students in 
the School of Technicology. He says that of those who take his 
lectures on chemistry during the first semester, the students trained in 
the gymnasia, though without any previous knowledge of the subject, 
take a far greater interest in the instruction than that shown by the 
students from the non-classical schools. He remarks that almost 
invariably there is with the students from the real-schools a certain 
indifference (B/asirtheit) begotten of an early familiarity with the subject 
that is fatal to the most rapid and successful progress. At the final 
examination the work of the non-classical students is generally inferior 
to what in advance would be expected, while the work of the classical 
students is almost invariably better. In the teaching of modern philo- 
logy the experience of the several professors is not essentially different 
from that of the instructors in chemistry. Professor Tobler testifies 


10 The summary is that of the New York Zvening Post. 
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that in his seminary for the more thorough study of the French language 
and literature, he has not been able to detect any very considerable 
difference between the two classes of students. The Professor of 
English, on the other hand, says that the attainments of the non- 
classical students are greatly inferior, and what is of still greater 
importance, they almost invariably show a want of keenness of appre- 
hension and independence of judgment that prevents them from taking 
any other than a prescribed method. The same professor (Zupitya) 
testifies that as a member of the Examining Commission of the Govern- 
ment, he has noticed that, although the students prepared in the real- 
schools begin their studies of English before they go to the University, 
their knawledge of English at the completion of their University course 
is generally much inferior to the knowledge shown by the classical 
students. Herr Mullenhoff, one of the professors of the German 
language and literature, uses these expressive words: ‘ According to 
my experience it is hopelessly impossible for a student prepared in a 
real-school to acquire what may be called a thoroughly satisfactory 
developnient. No one ever acquires it through the study of the modern 
languages—no one ever without the solid foundation of a training in a 
gymnasium.” Scherer, the other professor of the same subject, com- 
plains of the constant embarrassment to which he is subjected by his 
inability to introduce to his hearers comparisons between the German 
linguistic forms and the corresponding forms in the ancient languages. 

It is in view of such representations as these that the faculty finds 
itself unanimous in its belief that the admission of students from the 
real-schools has been injurious to the interests of higher learning. The 
professors in all those departments to which non-classical students are 
admitted are constantly embarrassed by a certain want of homogeneity 
in their classes. They must either address themselves to the weaker 
portion of the class, with a consciousness that they are wearying the 
better scholars by their excessive simplicity, or, if they resort to the 
other plan, they are obliged to carry on their work with a depressing 
consciousness that they are not understood by a considerable portion 
of their hearers. Until the prevailing tendency is arrested, the inevit- 
able result, in the opinion of the faculty, will be that the supreme 
excellence of scholarship, which for half a century has made the 
. German Universities famous all over the world, will be a thing of 
the past. 


These are some evidences which seem to show that there is 
such a thing as training the mind, apart from mere teaching, and 
to point to the best means yet discovered for so doing. As has 
been well said," the trained mind is like a skilled workman with 
his tools, the mind merely stocked with knowledge is like a 
ready-made furniture shop. The one needs but a small outlay 

il By Mr. Thring, Zheory and Practice of Teaching. 
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to equip, and when equipped he can always produce the things 
he wants. The other is costly to provide, and when provided is 
good only for the exact articles it contains. 

But we may go further than this, and say that the attempt to 
teach directly in boyhood all that in after life it will be desirable 
to know results in destruction of knowledge itself. I quote again 
from Professor Mahaffy : ” 


The fundamental mistake seems to be this, that with the proper 
desire of giving boys general information and teaching them useful and 
practical knowledge, there has come in the stupid notion that this is to 
be done effectually by pouring these subjects directly into the mind. 
In the case of young boys it is quite clear that this is perfectly absurd. 
They require first to be taught how to learn, how to think out a subject 
consecutively, how to coordinate facts and deduce inferences. Then 
the acquiring of various knowledge is easy enough, and is done upon 
principle and by a rational method. A boy so trained, even if he knows 
no modern or practical subjects, ought to outstrip easily in the race of 
life those who have been taught all manner of facts without attaining 
them rationally. ‘Thus the boy who has French and German and 
Italian thrust upon him at so many hours per week, is perfectly 
helpless in acquiring any real knowledge of them when compared with 
a boy who has been taught Latin scientifically, and has thus learned the 
principles of grammar and the real meaning of form and construction. 
Nay, even in English the same thing applies. We do not find that all 
the modern study of English, all the subtle analysis and psychological 
talk about English sentences and construction, has any effect upon the 
minds of boys who have not studied in some other language possessed 
of a real grammar what all these speculations mean. Latin is the most 
perfect for the purpose ; the forms are the most distinct ; the syntax the 
most logical. 

If the study of English, and for similar reasons that of natural 
science, were struck out of our school teaching, perhaps our boys would 
lose but little and gain what is beyond everything else in importance— 
the habit of studying thoroughly what they attempt. 


What Professor Mahaffy says for England Dr. Karl Hilde- 
brand says in almost the same terms for Germany : * 


In the same way we might get rid of our German lessons without 
danger, nay, with advantage. Nothing in one’s native language but 
grammar and spelling can be taught; the rest we learn in life by 
hearing, speaking, reading; we grasp it in a thousand unconsciously 
receptive organs. I never heard that Pascal and Bossuet, Swift and 
Addison, or Lessing and Goethe, passed through a course of stylistic 

2 Report, &c., p. 259. 
18 Contemporary Review, ubi supra, p. 215. 
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exercise in French, English, or German, and yet they are generally 
supposed not to have written those languages so very badly. Intercourse 
with men of culture, listening to the language of the common people, 
and the perusal of good authors, are the only basis of a good style ; and 
the true means of perfecting it, at least in one’s mother tongue, are the 
habit of thinking clearly, conscientiousness in seeking the expression 
that exactly corresponds to one’s thoughts, and the honesty not to write 
when one has nothing to say. To these may be added Latin com- 
position, which, according to Niebuhr, is “so excellent a school of all 
good style, just because it will not endure any want of logic in 
expression, a fault to which the German is so miserably indifferent in 
his own language.” In other words, because it encourages the habit of 
clear thought, conscientiousness, and honesty, of which I have spoken. 


And a little after: 


Must I now speak of the course of natural philosophy, chemistry, 
and mechanics, on which it so little becomes one so ignorant as I am to 
express an opinion? ‘Thus much I may say—for I have heard it from 
the lips of the highest authorities, among others from Liebig—the small 
amount of knowledge which the grammar school can furnish is abso- 
lutely worthless for the study of these sciences, and a youth who is a 
good mathematician, and whose mind has been developed by a study of 
the ancient languages, does not require any such preparation in order to 
begin these studies with success at nineteen years of age. What has led 
to the introduction of these subjects into our schools is the false con- 
ception of the purpose of education to which I have had occasion 
repeatedly to refer—namely, the belief that the things taught in a 
grammar school ought to have a direct practical use (p. 217). 


But though not itself “directly useful,” the training at school 
should indirectly produce the most useful results. As I have 
already said, the student who should do nothing but develope 
his intellectual muscles and then use them for nothing but their 
own exercise would be a sort of intellectual professional whom 
now-a-days at least we should not consider a profitable product. 
It is perhaps a little strange that the age which to say the least 
is so tolerant of bodily proficiency in non-productive labour, 
should be so pitilessly severe on the not more fruitless exercises 
of the mind, that Latin versifiers, for instance, should not share 
in that measure of indulgence which is so generously extended 
to cricket bowlers and lawn tennis champions. But be it 
strange or no, I am not concerned to advocate such extension, 
I am not anxious, as I have already said, to put in a plea for 
classical accomplishments considered as an end in themselves. 
In education they are a means, and as I believe the best means 
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to secure other knowledge. And that not only because, which 
has been my point up to this, they train the mind and make it 
fit for work, but because they bring the mind to the attack of 
other subjects by the only way by which such subjects can be 
assailed with profit. History, Geography, Science, the other 
elements which go to make up “general information,” cannot 
be assaulted on the side of memory. The field is far too vast 
to allow its harvest to be stacked away ina boy’s mind. Let 
alone the fact that he will not know what to do with it when it 
is in, there remains the other fact that in it will never go. As 
a veteran German teacher” tells his countrymen in the peda- 
gogue’s legacy which he bequeaths, overpressure comes not from 
the fundamentals of study, but from the non-fundamentals ; 
from attempting to do the impossible. “A scholar can learn 
Latin, Greek, or Mathematics, he cannot learn History—he knows 
only a little bit of it.” To ¢each such a subject at school is 
therefore out of the question, but it is quite possible to teach 
how to learn it. A properly trained and awakened mind will be 
inquisitive, it will be anxious to use the power which it feels 
developing within itself and it will not be content to use words 
as dumb symbols without certifying itself as to their meaning. 
A mind so prepared is ready to be informed ; one that lacks this 
inquisitiveness can never really be so, and all storage of facts 
during its owner's youth will result only in waste and lumber. 
To take an instance from one subject, Geography. The best 
informed man on this head whom I ever met—a university 
man—told me that for years it had been his habit whenever 
he met anywhere with the name of any place to find out 
precisely where it was. On the other hand, I have heard one 
complain that he had never been taught at school the geography 
of the United States, a complaint something like that which 
an Italian, who saw an Englishman bathing, brought against 
his own rulers that they had never taught him to swim. If 
the other complainant thought the geography of the United 
States a thing to know, why did he not get an atlas and learn 
it? One rainy afternoon would have in great measure served 
to supply his deficiency. It has in fact been well said” that 
the true touchstone by which to test the value of a school 
training is the stimulus given by it to boys wholesomely and 
profitably to employ their own time. 


14 Dr, Oskar Jager, Aus der Praxis ein pidagogisches Testament, § 23. 
15 By Mr. Cotterill in his Suggestions for School Reform. 
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I must not be supposed to say that such a subject as 
Geography should not enter into school teaching. Unquestion- 
ably it should be taught and certain of its facts should be 
known by all. But the teaching should be directed to the 
object of showing how to approach the subject, what to learn 
from it, what to observe in it, rather than to bare memory 
of any facts however important. Yet such bare memory seems 
to be the only idea in the mind of some who talk much about 
geography teaching. I have heard a system of instruction highly 
lauded, which consisted in framing certain “nonsense words” 
of ten lefters each or thereabouts, each of which words was on 
some plan or other appropriated by some city, and then revealed 
to the initiated that city’s latitude and longitude, distance from 
some other city, population, and manufactures, I rather think 
also its political institutions and public buildings. I was told 
with sonfething like enthusiasm that it was quite possible to 
teach children the geography of the world by means of some 
thousand of these words. To take another example. An 
examiner asks a class of boys what towns he would see in a 
circle round him were he standing on the top of the Mendip 
Hills. It may be that there are persons present not wholly 
uneducated who have to think twice as to where precisely the 
Mendip Hills are. The boys, however, fluently rattle off the 
required catalogue, each name with its point of the compass. 
Now what precisely does this knowledge, in most cases at 
least, really represent? How many of those same boys could 
tell the points of the compass where they stand? How many 
could name the towns they would see from the hill within 
sight of their schoolroom windows? To how many is the 
catalogue they recite anything more than a list of names learnt 
out of a book? And if it be no more than that, what precisely 
is it doing for the good of the mind? Would it not be more 
to the point to ask how many windows there were in the 
neighbouring factory? or better still how many sorts of trees 
there were in the next field? In either case the knowledge 
obtained would at least be their own. So would the Mendip 
catalogue in the case of one who had made it out for himself, 
even onamap. Yet how often is it thought necessary to analyze 
knowledge of this sort before pronouncing on its value? If 
it were necessary to insist on the point that mere memory 
knowledge of a high degree may coexist with the profoundest 
real ignorance, I should not need to go farther than an ex- 
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perience of his own once communicated to me by a school- 
inspector, of a town-bred girl who wrote a long and accurate 
description of the duck, its habits and its uses, which, however, 
she thus concluded: “The duck has a awkward waddling gait, 
due to the fact that its hind-legs are longer than the fore.” 
That there might be no mistake about it, she concluded a 
similar description of the hen by saying that having only two 
legs it did zot waddle. 

But if properly taught, so taught as to be known not because 
taught but because learnt, then these accessory subjects become 
invaluable, supplementing the main subjects and giving the 
mind something to work on for itself: “Subjects, scenes, 
suggestions, information, out of which good chemical combi- 
nations may arise in the scholar’s head.” 

So says Dr. Jager, who thus goes on: 


But to work, to think, and this is the foundation-stone in school- 
work, my good young friend, the scholar learns best in his hours of 
Language and Mathematics. He translates “ Cesar attacked Gaul” by 
Caesar Galliam bellum inferebat. The master tells him to say Gadia, 
to say zntu/tt, tells him what is the function of the Dative in this world, 
what all the world over is the mighty difference between Imperfect and 
Preterite. And so by degrees he perceives how clever men were when 
they invented the Subjunctive, and how stupid they had been before. 
All this boys do not learn in their history and science lessons, and 
unless such foundation of true knowledge be laid by means of language 
teaching and mathematical teaching they learn nothing at all."” 


Having thus come back to the topic with which I started, 
I shall for the present call a halt. Starting from that same 
point, I have yet to attempt an exploration of the territory of 
the other word on whose changed history I remarked; to inquire 
whether the original idea of quiet or the modern idea of hurry 
is the true one in regard of school: that is to say, how work is 
to be done with educational materials so as to produce as the 
result educated minds. The question is at least as large as that 
relating to the choice of the materials, with which I have hitherto 
concerned myself, and must accordingly be left for another time. 

JOHN GERARD. 


16 Aus der Praxis, § 24. 17 Tbid, §§ 26, 27. 




















The Hungarian Struggle for National 
Independence. 
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THE inhabitants of the kingdom of Hungary are known in 
history by a double name—that of Magyars—which distinguishes 
them from their Teuton and Sclavonic neighbours, and that of 
Hungarians, by which they are better known to foreigners and 
which recalls their descent from the Huns or Oungrians of 
Eastern Russia. In the early ages of Christianity they lived by 
hunting. They dwelt in the regions between the Oural moun- 
tains and the Volga. Leading a nomadic life in these immense 
plains of Oriental Russia, they gradually made their way to the 
West. Under the leadership of Arpad, on whom they conferred 
the chief command, and who became the founder of a dynasty, 
they crossed the Carpathian mountains. The small Sclavonic 
princes moved one by one out of their way. They swarmed 
over Transylvania, and finally established their sway on the 
ruins of the Moravian empire. A clement sky and a fertile soil 
induced them to pitch their camps on the banks of the Danube: 
regio ubertate locorum, celique benignitate nulli terrarum secunda, 
say the chroniclers. “The invasion of the Hungarians,” writes 
Palacky, the historian of the Tchecs, “was the most cruel mis- 
fortune that ever befel our race. From Holstein to the Pelo- 
ponnesus the Sclavs held universal sway, and though divided 
amongst themselves, and differing a good deal in manners, they 
were always active and prepared for civilization. In the heart 
of this great race a nucleus had been formed by the efforts of 
Savatopluk. As the empire of the Franks had been established 
by Latin influence in the West, so the empire of the Sclavs might 
have been founded under Byzantine influence in the East. The 
arrival of the Magyars in the midst of the growing organization 
destroyed its hopes for ever.” 

The descendants of Arpad not only continued to harrass their 
Sclavonic neighbours, but also made dangerous incursions into 
Germany, France, and Italy. From these countries they were 
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successfully repulsed and enclosed within the limits to which 
they have been kept mostly confined through the middle ages 
and modern times. Their warlike propensities were effectually 
softened by the introduction of Christianity, which was preached 
amongst them towards the close of the tenth century by Pilgrim, 
Archbishop of Lorch, and St. Adalbert of Prague. The first 
Christian King was Geiza, the father of St. Stephen. It was 
during the reign of the latter, and under his wise and holy 
guidance, that paganism was altogether suppressed, and those 
Catholic institutions were founded which, however modified in 
form, have remained to this day the glory of the Hungarian race. 
Emerich, the only son of St. Stephen, died before his father. 
Both were canonized during the reign of Ladislas the Pious. 
Ladislas was succeeded in 1102 by Koloman, who acquired in 
addition the crown of Croatia. Croatia was then in much the 
same relation to Hungary as that in which Hungary now finds 
herself with regard to Austria. She recognized the King of 
Hungary on condition that she should be allowed to manage 
her own affairs with a separate administration, according to the 
maxim of public right, Regnum regno non prescribit leges. It 
will be seen that Hungary, always so loud in the vindication of 
her own rights, sometimes forgot that other nations have rights 
as well. 

From 1205 to 1236 the throne was occupied by King Andrew 
the Second, the father of St. Elizabeth,! and the ancestor of that 
great line of saints, amongst whom we count St. Margaret, 
St. Cunegunde of Cracow, St. Louis of Toulouse, and St. Eliza- 
beth of Portugal. It was this monarch who granted to Hungary 
the Constitution known as the “Golden Bull,” which has been 
designated the “ Magna Charta” of the Hungarian race, the 
foundation of all their political rights and liberties. Whilst 
reserving many prerogatives to the Crown, the King bound him- 
self by this Constitution to convoke every year a Diet or assembly 
to assist him in the making of Jaws and in the general govern- 
ment of the country. At the head of the assembly he placed 
the Palatine, who was to be a sort of responsible Minister, and 
who with the consent of the Diet could control all the important 
acts of the King. The legislator concludes with the following 
warning to his successors : 

So that if we or any of the kings that are to come after us should 
undertake to contravene the Constitution which we make this day, we 
1 See Montalembert’s Vie de Saint Elizabeth de Hongrie, vol. ii. p. 372. 
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wish and decree that all the bishops and prelates, all the lords and 
nobles of the kingdom, shall have in virtue of the present law the 
right and the faculty of opposing and resisting such enterprises without 
being noted on that account as rebels (se nota alicujus infidelitatis), and 
in order that they (the kings) shall not ignore the contents of this decree 
seven original copies shall be made and sealed with the seal of gold, 
and shall be read at the time of the crowning of our successors, who 
shall swear to maintain the Constitution whole and entire before and 
after their coronation. 


Thig article played a great part in the history of Hungary. 
It explains its many revolutions and led in the end to its 
partial subjection to a foreign power. The grandson of Andrew, 
Ladislas the Second, made war on Bohemia, and for that purpose 
entered into an alliance with Rodolph of Hapsburg. Their 
united armies gained the battle of Marchfield, and then and 
there was laid the foundation of the great Austrian power which 
the wily Hapsburgs were one day to turn against their Hun- 
garian allies. After the battle Rodolph expressed in his letters 
the most tender concern for the Hungarians, “his well-beloved 
friends, the flesh of his flesh and the bone of his bone.” Twelve 
years afterwards he claimed suzerainty over Hungary, and 
wanted to dispose of its crown. 

At the death of Andrew the Third in 1301 the national 
dynasty became extinct, and the crown was conferred on Charles 
Robert of Anjou, who was connected by blood with the race of 
Arpad, and whose claims were supported by Pope Boniface the 
Eighth. Under the two kings of this new line Hungary 
enjoyed comparative tranquillity. Her commerce was developed. 
Schools and universities were founded with the sanction and 
blessing of Pope Urban the Fifth. Italian professors of dis- 
tinction were introduced, and the Latin language was spoken by 
all classes of society. Then also was built the famous castle of 
Visegrad, whose ruins inspired the verses 


Inspice natales Visegradi et funera ; dices 
Destruxisse homines sed potuisse Deos. 


The last of the princes of Anjou, Louis the Great, left no male 
issue, and his daughter Mary was crowned “king,” or, as the 
chroniclers relate, Coronata fuit in regem. For although the 
constitution did not admit the Salic Law, at the same time it 
had made no provision for the eventuality of the country’s being 
governed by a woman. Hence on the rare occasions when a 
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queen ruled she was called the “king,” as we shall see in the 
famous story of “Moriamur gro rege nostra Maria Theresa.” 

The troubles of the kingdom became so great under the rule 
of the Princess Mary that the Diet soon accepted as King, Sigis- 
mond of Luxemburg. Thus by the extinction and frequent 
changes of dynasties, and by the power virtually conferred in 
the Constitution of Andrew the Second, the Diet of Hungary 
gradually acquired the right of electing the king. It was in 
virtue of this right that the supreme power was given to John 
Hunniades and to his son Mathias Corvinus, both renowned for 
their valour in the wars against the Turks. The glory of 
Hungary was at its highest under the reign of Corvin. When 
he died her decay commenced. “King Mathias is dead, justice 
is gone,” says a Magyar proverb. Ladislas Jagellon, King of 
Bohemia, made good his claim to the throne. A great number 
of the inhabitants rebelled against him and civil war was waged 
with more or less vigour until Ferdinand the First, brother of 
the still more famous Emperor Charles the Fifth, succeeded by 
marriage alliances in obtaining the crowns of Hungary and 
Bohemia, in addition to that of the Austrian hereditary states. 
Both kingdoms feeling the necessity of strengthening themselves 
against Ottoman invasion, accepted willingly enough the rule 
of a princeof Hapsburg. But Hungary, whilst conferring on him 
the supreme power, reserved to herself the right of electing his 
successors. She continued her trust in the same family, however, 
until the accession of Leopold the First, during whose reign the 
Diet of Presburg was induced to declare the crown henceforth 
hereditary. At this first breach of the sacred Constitution, 
which occurred in the year 1687, after the Turks had been 
driven from Vienna by Sobieski, the mass of the Hungarian 
people revolted, with Racotsky, Prince of Transylvania, at their 
head. For upwards of ten years Racotsky kept up the standard 
of revolt until he was defeated by Leopold’s successor, Joseph the 
First, and obliged to take refuge in Turkey. Other wars and 
the events which ended in the Treaty of Passarowitz, put an 
end for awhile to the struggles of the two nations. 

The extinction of the male line of the Austrian Hapsburgs 
at the death of Charles the Sixth, gave the Hungarians a better 
opportunity than ever of shaking off all foreign control. But in 
return for a large recognition of their national rights, they 
agreed to accept the “Pragmatic Sanction” of that Emperor, 
and to receive as their Sovereign, on the usual conditions, the 
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Queen Maria Theresa. The attachment of the Hungarians to 
the Hapsburg dynasty can best be judged by what occurred 
when that great Empress reached the throne. The kings and 
governments of Europe taking advantage of the weakness of a 
woman and of the exhaustion of the arsenals of the Empire, 
formed a terrible coalition against the Austrian States. The 
Elector of Bavaria, the Elector of Saxony, King Philip the Fifth 
of Spain, Charles Emmanuel the Second of Sardinia, Louis the 
Fifteenth of France, each claimed a part of the inheritance of 
the young Queen. Frederick of Prussia, bolder than the others, 
advanced his claims at the point of the bayonet and invaded 
Silesia. Confronted with this conspiracy, Maria Theresa ap- 
pealed to England, to Holland, and to Sweden, but met with 
no response from these Protestant powers. It was then that on 
September 11, 1741, the Queen in person appeared before the 
Diet of Hungary, carrying in her arms her infant child, and 
pronounced those words for ever memorable in the annals of 
the Empire: “ Abandoned by my allies, betrayed by my rela- 
tives, persecuted by my enemies, your fidelity and your valour, 
so often tried, are my only resource. I come to confide to you 
the daughter and the son of your kings.” To these words the 
Magyars replied with the universal cry: “Let us die for our 
‘King, Maria Theresa.” The history of “The Seven Years’ 
War” tells how well the promise was fulfilled, and the Queen 
never forgot the devotion of her Hungarian subjects. 

Her ungrateful son, Joseph the Second, did not continue the 
happy traditions of his mother. “The Philosopher-King,” says 
the French historian Leger, “considered man as a sort of inert 
matter, malleable at will, and on whom a Sovereign might 
without scruple make experiments 7” corpore vili.” He read 
eagerly the works of Voltaire and of the Encyclopedists. 
In a journey to Paris he met Necker, Turgot, Rousseau, Mar- 
montel, and d’Alembert. When he reached the throne he 
surrounded himself with their disciples, all members of the 
secret societies of Freemasons and Illuminati. Under his fos- 
tering care were founded at Vienna the “Lodge of True 
Concord,” the “Lodge of the Crowned Hope,” the “ Lodge 
of Joseph.” His reign was a bitter, mischievous war against 
the Church ; and as he made no account of the faith and reli- 
gious traditions of his people, he affected to despise their 
historical traditions and national conscience as well. This 
malicious counterpart of King James the First of England 
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spared no insult to the Hungarians. He treated the Consti- 
tution with contempt, and ordered the crown of St. Stephen to 
be transferred to Vienna and exhibited as a curiosity in the 
Imperial Treasury. “He ordered the Latin language, which had 
become the official tongue in Hungary, to be suppressed and 
replaced by German. He did not reckon, however, with the 
haughty spirit and persevering energy of the Magyars. “It 
was precisely this oppression of Joseph the Second,” says Count 
Kaspar Stahrenberg in his Memoirs, “that stirred up and in- 
flamed the national spirit of the Tchecs and of the Magyars. 
The Emperor, who wished to centralize everything and to efface 
all languages before the German, forgot that no people will 
allow the ‘palladium of its nationality’ to be taken away.” 
After ten years of struggle he was compelled to restore the 
crown and respect the Constitution. New guarantees were 
exacted by the Diet of Presburg from his successor Leopold 
the Second, who was obliged to acknowledge, in due and un- 
equivocal form, “that Hungary was a free country, independent 
in its system of legislation and of administration, that it was 
not subject to any other people or to any other State, but that 
it had always kept its national existence and its own Constitu- 
tion, and that it could only be governed by kings crowned 
according to its laws and national customs.” The new Emperor 
did much besides to restore the kindly feelings that existed 
in the days of Maria Theresa. In the commencement of the 
reign of Francis the Second small States had no time for petty 
disputes. They were called upon to make common cause 
against the scourge of Europe, Napoleon Bonaparte. The 
States of the House of Hapsburg never rallied round the throne 
with such enthusiasm as during the Napoleonic wars. The 
devotion of statesmen like Stahrenberg and Metternich was, if 
anything, surpassed by that of peasants like Spechbacher and 
Andreas Hofer. It is not the Tyrolese alone, but the Styrians, 
the Bohemians, the Magyars (Ganz Deutschland), who sing the 
popular ballad— 


Zu Mantua in Banden der treue Hofer war. 


Hungary took a full and resolute part in these wars. She 
was foremost in devotion to the Crown, and was covered with 
glory by the heroism of her generals, Kray, Palfi, and Esterhazy. 
Napoleon did all in his power to turn her national spirit to 
profit and to excite her people to rebel against Austria. Though 
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seconded in his efforts by the partisans of the revolution, who 
were commencing to raise their voices in Hungary, his appeal 
was not listened to by the nation. Their adherence to the 
dynasty at this eventful crisis was badly recompensed. The 
most unaccountable efforts were made, under the influence of 
Metternich, to incorporate Hungary in the hereditary States. 
For this object a return was made to the old system of Joseph 
the Second, which consisted in giving State recognition only to 
the German language and in detaching some of the provinces 
that had always been annexed to Hungary. The only effects 
of these measures were to stir up again the national spirit, and 
to restore in all its purity the old Magyar language. Kossuth, 
Deak, and Kalocsky induced the two Chambers of the Diet to 
speak the national tongue, and to decree that in it all official 
documents should henceforth be drawn up. 

When Francis the Second was on his death-bed in 1835, he 
gave the following advice to his son: “Do not touch the basis 
of the social edifice. Change nothing. Have full confidence in 
Prince Metternich, my best friend and my most devoted minister. 
Undertake nothing without him.” The delicate health and 
frequent fits of epilepsy with which Ferdinand was afflicted 
made it imperative on him to follow the advice of his father. 
A sort of regency was formed over which Metternich ruled with 
almost supreme power until the Revolution of 1848. In that 
and the following year the Austrian Empire was a scene of the 
most violent agitation. A demand was made at Vienna for a 
Liberal Constitution. The Italian provinces were in open in- 
surrection. The Bohemians cried aloud for “Repeal of the 
Union.” The Croatians required separation from Hungary, and 
Hungary herself formed a revolutionary government. Metter- 
nich, who could not contradict the policy of his life, was unable 
to cope with the movement. His villa was burned at Vienna, 
and he was obliged to quit the capital in a washerwoman’s cart 
and fly to London. The following are among the fundamental 
changes then made by the Hungarians in their system of govern- 
ment: That the executive power limited by the laws should be 
committed to the Palatine in the absence of the King; that the 
orders, decrees, and regulations of the Palatine should be valid 
only when countersigned by a responsible Minister of the 
Hungarian Government ; that all civil, ecclesiastical, and military 
affairs should henceforth come under the jurisdiction of the 
native responsible ministry. 
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Not long after the passing of these Articles a law was voted 
in the Lower Chamber doing away with all seignorial privileges 
and making the suffrage almost universal. This change was 
unanimously accepted by the Chamber of Magnates, who went 
a step farther and consented to let the peasant occupiers become 
proprietors of their lands. Opinions vary as to the motives 
that urged the Hungarian nobles to this important step. Some 
believe that they yielded to what they saw to be the inevitable 
sway of democracy. Others, more trustworthy, hold that they 
were inspired by a far higher motive: that, seeing the dangers 
that threatened their country from outside, they felt that every 
peasant beyond the Leith should have the strongest possible 
reasons for loving the soil of his native land. That this was 
the patriotic stimulant which urged the Hungarian landlords to 
perform an act of generosity unique in the history of agrarian 
settlements, is proved by the fact that the Government subse- 
quently elected by the people took the first opportunity of 
giving them whatever indemnity the exchequer of the country 
would allow. On April 11, 1848, the Emperor Ferdinand came 
in person to the Diet of Presburg and solemnly affixed his royal 
sanction to this total change. But the working of the new 
Constitution became a matter of no small difficulty. We must 
remember that the population of Hungary, numbering over 
13,000,000, was composed of various races differing in blood, 
language, and customs. About 5,000,000 were Magyars, 
3,000,000 Sclavs, 2,000,000 Germans, and nearly 3,000,000 
Roumanians. The preponderating race of Magyars entertain 
a hatred centuries old for the Sclavs. Their haughty domi- 
neering character makes it impossible for them to live on 
friendly terms with their neighbours. Endeavouring from 
the outset to drown the voice of the other peoples, they 
managed by unworthy electoral devices to concentrate the 
political power of the nation in their own hands. The 
Servians and Croatians immediately rebelled. The revolt 
was led by Jellachich and the journalist Louis Gay, and was 
encouraged by the Austrian Ministers, Ficklemont and Kalowrat, 
both of whom had been trained in the Conservative school of 
Metternich. In the negotiations that passed at this juncture 
between Hungary and Vienna, the Austrian Government showed 
great hypocrisy. For while on the one hand it urged the 
Servians and Croatians to rebel, on the other it made the 
pretence of continuing to recognize the change of the Hungarian 
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Constitution. At last, in the beginning of 1849, encouraged by 
the victories of Radetsky in Italy, it threw off the mask and 
sent a final message to the Diet of Presburg, declaring that all 
the recent changes were contrary to the Pragmatic Sanction, 
opposed to the legal relations of the two countries, and injurious 
to the interests of both ; that undue pressure had been exercised 
to extract the sanction of the King; that his Majesty had no 
notion, when signing them, that they should be used as an 
exterminating weapon against those of his subjects who were 
not of the Magyar race; that for all these reasons the recent 
concessions were null and void, and that the country should be 
governed henceforward as if they had never been made. 

The Austrians had now said their last word. They would 
enter into no further negotiations. A Hungarian deputation 
came to try a last effort to save the national honour without 
having recourse to war, but was refused an audience at Vienna. 
Under these circumstances there was no alternative but to take 
up arms. Louis Batthyani was placed at the head of the 
Government. Count Lamberg, to whom the Austrians had 
confided the command of the army in Hungary, was deposed 
and murdered at the bridge of Pesth. The Diet appealed to the 
heroism of the nation. The people rose ex masse through the 
country. All classes, rich and poor, nobles and peasants, flocked 
round the national standard. Resistance was organized with 
wonderful rapidity. The Diet displayed great tact and energy, 
and, with the forces of the whole nation gathered for a supreme 
effort, a great battle was fought outside the walls of Pesth. 
Jellachich, the Ban of Croatia, who had the command of the 
Austrian army, was completely routed. He fled to Vienna, 
abandoning to their fate 10,coo unfortunate Croats who were 
marching to join him, and who were all captured with their 
generals, Roth and Phillipovitz. A Committee of National 
Defence was now formed, with Louis Kossuth as its President. 
Ladislas Teleki, a Hungarian deputy, published a manifesto to 
the French nation, justifying the revolt of his countrymen. 
Count Andrassy (afterwards Prime Minister of the Empire) 
issued another to the Turks. Both proclaimed that, “as a war 
of extermination had been made upon them, the Hungarians 
would lay down their arms only when victory had crowned their 
patriotism or when they had shed the last drop of their blood.” 
An important remonstrance was also addressed by the Hun- 
garian Bishops to the Emperor Ferdinand the Fourth, beseech- 
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ing him to restore peace to their country. After enumerating 
many grievances, they said : 


The Hungarian nation, which was in former times the strongest 
rampart of Christianity and civilization, often experienced rude attacks 
from the enemies of both during her long struggle for existence, but at 
no period of her history did such a tempest sweep over her, never was 
she enlaced in the knot of such a perfidious intrigue, never before had 
she to suffer such cruel and cowardly treatment as that with which she 
is persecuted at the present time. And yet all these horrors are com- 
mitted in the name and, as we are assured, by the order of your 
Majesty. We respectfully demand how can such proceedings be recon- 
ciled with the fact that on a recent occasion your Majesty, yielding to 
the wishes of the nation and the exigencies of the times, consented to 
sanction and to confirm with your royal oath the foundation of a new 
Constitution established on the basis of a free and independent govern- 
ment. 

Whilst, on the one hand, we are inclined to believe that your 
Majesty has remained a stranger to these intrigues, we are none the 
less persuaded that our people in taking up arms to maintain the 
privileges constitutionally obtained are within their legal rights, and 
that in so doing they are only following the instinct of the supreme law 
of nations, which requires the safety of all. . . 

The noise of arms has driven the faithful from our temples. The 
Church mourns for the decay of religion and of education. Morality, 
and with it the happiness of our people, is disappearing, and the spectre 
of misery in every form is increasing from day to day. May your 
Majesty hasten to say a word that will calm the tempest, otherwise who 
will give to the royal dignity the primitive purity of its splendour? Who 
will have faith in the word or confidence in the oath of the King? And, 
above all, who will render an account before the tribunal of the living 
God of the citizens without number that have fallen and still fall-the 
innocent victims of the horrors of civil war ? 


This remonstrance was followed by a joint pastoral letter, in 
which the Bishops encouraged the nation to resistance. 


We exhort you, dear brethren in Christ, to be faithful in all things 
to your country, to show a courageous devotion in her defence, and a 
sincere obedience to the authorities who in these times of peril are 
obliged to ask greater sacrifices from you than before. But as the lot 
of peoples is in the hands of Divine Providence, and as it pleases Him 
to allow our country to be desolated by war, He too can avert the 
scourge and restore the serene days of joy and union. Press then in 
crowds into our temples around the altar of God. ‘Turn to the Blessed 
Virgin, the guardian of our native land. Ask her to defend her 
inheritance, and to intercede for the people who have her image 
stamped on their coin and woven in their banners. 
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Overcome by revolutions and insurrections, and enveloped in 
the intrigues of the Archduchess Sophia, who wished to secure 
the throne for her son, the Emperor Ferdinand resigned the 
crown in favour of his young nephew, Francis Joseph. Here 
was a new grievance for the Hungarians, for, as we read in the 
protest of Count Ladislas Teleki, 


In the terms of the Hungarian Constitution, the consent of the 
nation is necessary to free the King of Hungary from the duties 
attached to the throne. It is the nation represented by the Diet which 
establishes a provisional government when the reigning King is no 
longer able to fulfil the duties of royalty. Now the Diet has not been 
consulted by the abdicating King. And in what circumstances has 
this taken place? Ferdinand, by giving away the crown to a Prince 
who is not a direct heir, changes the order of succession, which is never 
done, even in countries where absolute monarchy prevails, in virtue of 
the royal will alone. Again, by the terms of the Constitution, royalty 
in Hungary is based on a double treaty between the people and the 
King. According to the first, the King receives the crown only when 
he has sworn to maintain the Constitution, and by the second it is only 
when he has been crowned that he receives the power and title of King. 
Therefore Prince Francis Joseph, claiming Hungary in the name of the 
rights which he asserts he holds from his uncle, and without having 
concluded with the Hungarian people the compact which alone gives 
the crown, is nothing more than a foreign pretender who undertakes the 
conquest of a free and independent nation.” 


To these incentives to patriotism may be added the chants 
of the Hungarian Tyrtaeus, the national poet Paetofi, who in 
the native language of the Magyars recalled their struggles for 
freedom : 


“Glory of the Magyar,” he cries, “what hast thou become? Art 
thou but a meteor and a deceitful form? Hast thou fallen for ever after 
having shone so brightly ? 

“QO Racotsky! captain in battle, star of liberty that shines in the 
sombre night! O Racotsky! seize thy standard as before, and carry 
it across the land. Let thy voice from above bring back its old 
enthusiasm and infuse courage afresh into the hearts of our warriors.” 


When it was known that the Austrians had determined to 
pursue the war to the bitter end, the Diet of Pesth retired to 
Debrecsen, and, at the instigation of Kossuth, proclaimed the 
deposition of the House of Hapsburg and the independence of 
Hungary. This act was strongly condemned by Deak and by 


3 La Hongrie aux peuples Civilisés, Paris: Marchands, 1848. 
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Gorgéi, the Minister of War and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army. The defence was continued, however, with such effect 
that Francis Joseph felt compelled to invoke the aid of Russia. 
This latter Power, which is on principle opposed to the rights of 
all minor nationalities, and which proclaims itself besides the 
natural protector of the Sclavonic race, acceded to his request. 
Over two hundred thousand Russian soldiers poured into 
Hungary. The Hungarians fought bravely, and gained a good 
many victories, but the division of their leaders proved dis- 
astrous. On the 11th of October Kossuth was obliged to give 
over the dictatorship to Gorgéi, and on the following day, at 
Villagos, Gorgéi surrendered the whole Hungarian army to the 
Russians. 

Austria followed up the victory thus secured by foreign arms 
with merciless vengeance. Kossuth fled to Turkey. Batthyani 
was shot at Pesth. All the generals that had surrendered, 
except Gorgéi, were either shot or hanged as public malefactors. 
The carnage of peace was nearly as great as the carnage of war. 
A reign of terror ruled the conquered nation. 

Under the influence of the Minister Stadion a strong reaction 
set in against the revolution in Austria, and the Emperor re- 
sumed many of his old prerogatives. In virtue of these prero- 
gatives he established a Royal Lieutenancy at Pesth for the 
government of Hungary. The country was divided into five 
circles with a magistrate or governor placed over each. Public 
functions were entrusted only to German officials. The German 
language was again introduced into the administration, the 
courts, and the schools. An intolerable system of espionage 
and of police supervision interfered with the most ordinary 
duties of the citizens. The Croatians and Sclavs were not 
much happier under the German rod than under the yoke 
of the Magyars. For upwards of ten years this system of 
oppression, which of course could not last indefinitely, was 
relentlessly pursued. A large garrison held the country in 
subjection during the campaigns of the Crimea and of Italy. 
But the national spirit was not even driven under the surface. 
It was ready at the first opportunity to break out as fiercely 
as ever. Passive resistance became all the more stubborn 
as the means employed to crush it were so irritating and so 
unworthy. “We shall have the Constitution,” repeated Francis 
Deak, “we shall maintain the Constitution and recognize nothing 
in its place. We cannot sacrifice it to any interest whatever. 
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Every Hungarian should rather die in prison, or on the scaffold, 
than sacrifice one iota of the Constitution.” A last attempt 
was made by Schmerling in 1862 to draw the Hungarians to 
the Parliament of Vienna, but it was all in vain. 

The immoral coalition of Louis Napoleon, Cavour, and 
Palmerston, and the disasters of Solferino and Sadowa taught 
Austria that the military occupation of Hungary could not 
be continued. The man who understood better than all 
others the difficulties of the situation was the Emperor Francis 
Joseph. He felt that the prolongation of this system of repres- 
sion meant sooner or later the disruption of his Empire. But 
by an extraordinary aberration of judgment and of patriotism, 
he went out of his own dominions and called upon a foreign 
statesman to arrange the final understanding between the two 
countries. This politician was Baron de Beust, who had been 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Kingdom of Saxony. It is 
believed that he was imposed on Francis Joseph by the secret 
manipulators of European affairs, and that he was chiefly 
recommended by the head Freemasons of Europe, Napoleon 
the Third and Prince Bismarck. Though an excellent Christian, 
the Emperor has again and again played with astonishing 
simplicity into the hands of the infidels and freethinkers. In 
this case there were assuredly men enough, good men and true, 
amongst his own subjects, German and Magyar, to whom he 
could have turned for aid. Certain it is that De Beust was 
actuated by anything but upright motives in the service of 
Austria, and that the interests of his Prussian patrons were 
paramount in his mind though hypocritically concealed. His 
contemptible character soon betrayed itself at Vienna, where 
even in non-political matters his dishonesty brought him into 
universal contempt. To be got rid of he was appointed 
Ambassador to England. De Beust’s personal reputation, 
however, and his intentions, patriotic or otherwise, have 
nothing to do with our present purpose. His first act 
after taking office was to assemble the various Diets of 
the nation. He did not hesitate to treat with that of Pesth 
as with the government of an independent power subject 
only to the Crown. His principle was to divide the Empire 
into two parts, letting the Magyars dominate in one, the 
Germans in another. “Keep your hordes,” he said to the 
Hungarians, “we shall keep ours.” By the Hungarian hordes 
he meant the Roumanians, the Croatians, and all the Sclavs. 
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He arranged that two committees of sixty members each 
should be formed in both countries to draw up the basis of 
the Ausgleich, or understanding. The Hungarian Committee 
was presided over by Francis Deak, who has been called the 
“Franklin of Hungary,” the honest patriot, the inexorable jurist, 
the incorruptible citizen. His claim to these titles are that he 
opposed the revolutionary teaching of Kossuth, that while he 
never ceased to proclaim the freedom of Hungary, he likewise 
upheld the dynasty of Hapsburg and the integrity of the 
Empire, and that when all his hopes were crowned he retired 
from public life declining the honours and dignities proffered 
by a grateful country. 

The following are the lines of the agreement of 1867. That 
the Emperor should be crowned as usual King of Hungary, 
after having sworn to maintain the Constitution. That Hungary 
should be governed like Austria by two Chambers, one here- 
ditary the other elective, having a responsible Ministry, the head 
of which should be chosen by the King. That the native 
Government should have the management of all treaties of 
commerce and of state which impose charges on the people, 
the control of taxes and of interior finances, loans, conversion of 
national debt, commerce, telegraph and postal services, railways, 
industries, mines, navigation, public ways, institutions of credit, 
banks, regulation of monopolies, legislation regarding medicine 
and public health, police, press, rights of association, courts of 
justice and education in all its grades. General affairs common 
to both countries, imperial matters of diplomacy, alliances, war, 
custom-house duties and common debt are managed by the 
Delegations. 

The Delegations are committees or deputations of both 
Parliaments, that of Pesth and that of Vienna, taken in equal 
numbers and with equal powers from both countries, to treat 
the questions that are common to the two parts of the Empire. 
Each deputation is composed of sixty members, two-thirds of 
whom are chosen in the Lower House and one-third in the 
Upper. They are convoked by the Emperor every alternate 
year at Vienna and Pesth. The deputation of each country 
sits and deliberates separately. They communicate by writing 
in whichever language they please. There is a separate Ministry 
in each deputation and a Ministry common to both. When 
one Delegation comes to an agreement with the other on any 
special point, the two unite and without discussion the question 
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is put to the vote. No amendment can be proposed in this 
united assembly. It was on the formal demand of Hungary 
that questions are thus decided by a silent vote as in an 
assembly of dummies. She wished to avoid as far as possible 
the very appearance of a parliament common to the two 
countries, and at the same time to protest against the efforts 
made by the Germans to impose their language on the Magyars. 

Such was the arrangement which the practical mind of Deak 
and the wisdom of Francis Joseph devised for the government 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. It restored to Hungary her 
time-honoured independence, and confirmed her domain over 
at least as large a territory as she ever occupied during the 
the whole course of her history, and at the same time secured for 
Emperor the enthusiastic loyalty of the great mass of his subjects. 
Into the discussion of how this system of dualism works in the 
face’of European complications we cannot enter here. So far 
the one side has proved a salutary check to the impulses of the 
other. Both have held a steady course of peace and com- 
parative progress, and the danger of disunion or separation 
seems less than at any period of modern times. 

Whilst every generous heart sympathizes with the Hun- 
garians in their noble struggle for liberty, it must be admitted 
that they are an intolerant and overbearing race, and that no 
words of reproach can be too strong to blame the ferocity with 
which they persecuted the Sclavonic population when they had 
gained their own freedom. They wreaked a dastardly ven- 
geance on the people of Croatia. They drove Strossmayer, 
Archbishop of Agram, into exile, and though that worthy 
prelate, one of the most eloquent of the Vatican Council, was 
perhaps too narrow in his patriotism, he gained the sympathy of 
Europe and compelled the Magyars to grant a large share of 
self-government to the old Kingdom of Croatia. 

J. F. HOGAN. 
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WE feel confident that the little volume before us will be 
read with great pleasure and attention by thoughtful men, for 
quite independently of the merits or demerits of the several 
articles which it comprises, the book as a whole has the pecu- 
liar interest of giving an insight into the intellectual attitude 
of a number of prominent men on one of the central ques- 
tions of philosophy. We find assembled at the Symposium 
all but a jury of the avowed champions of religion, Jew and 
Christian, Catholic and non-Catholic, while under the latter 
denomination we have Anglican, Presbyterian, Swedenborgian, 
Unitarian, and Conditionalist, all differing among themselves as 
to the precise nature of the futurity which awaits man, and as to 
the grounds of their belief; all agreeing that “the grave is not 
the goal,” and coming forward in a body to defend their common 
hope against a godless world whose maxim is “let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.” But instead of united forces 
brought to bear on one point, we unfortunately find a “house 
divided against itself” with all its ill-consequences; for after 
Prebendary Row has led off the attack in what is certainly the 
most pertinent and exhaustive article of the series, each 
succeeding writer devotes his main energies to the defence of 
the peculiarites of his own system, and the destruction of those 
of the foregoing writer or writers. 

Since consequently Mr. Row’s statements and arguments to a 
great extent form the main theme of discussion in the subsequent 
articles, and since these latter contain little really to the point 
which he has not touched on in some way or other, we shall 
probably gain more from a careful study of this first article, than 
from a cursory glance at the whole. Mr. Row, then, rather 
unhappily opens his article by proposing as one and the same, 
two questions, which however intimately connected, are in 


1 Immortality: a Clerical Symposium; or, What are the Foundations of the 
Belief in the Immortality of Man? London: Nisbet, 1885. 
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themselves perfectly distinct: “Will death be the end of my 
conscious existence; and, if not, will the actions which I have 
done here ‘follow me’ in the influence which they will exert on 
my condition beyond the grave.” Now, though the latter is a 
question of immense practical interest, yet since its very dis- 
cussion is futile until the former has been answered in the 
negative, we feel annoyed that the writers have not confined 
themselves more exclusively to the fundamental investigation, 
first of the possibility, then of the fact of a future existence 
after death. This is really the burning question about which we 
are at war with the anti-religious world: is man by nature 
constituted as the brutes that perish, or is he but little lower than 
the angels, having within him an indivisible substantial principle 
admitting only of annihilation, but whose corruption would be a 
contradiction in terms? We quite agree with Mr. Hopps where 
he recognizes that “man’s immortality is an entirely separate 
question, and has no necessary connection with the doctrines of 
retribution, and opinions concerning Heaven and Hell. If man 
is immortal, it must be natural for him to be so;”! and we 
venture to express an opinion that however sound in themselves, 
arguments based on revelation are quite out of place in a 
discussion of this kind. Mr. Row next proceeds to dwell on 
the fact that, “on the great majority, even while they profess to 
believe in a state of retribution beyond the grave, the practical 
influence of this belief is extremely small;” and then [rather 
inconsistently, as we shall see later on], endeavours to show 
that we ought to have expected a priori that the Creator would 
have made a truth of such very practical import, one of the 
primary certainties of man’s intellect, and that He has not done 
so, “considering its extreme importance in its bearing on human 
conduct,” he considers “one of the greatest mysteries in the 
present constitution of things.” Now, before we go on to 
examine the legitimacy of this a priort expectation, we must 
explain shortly the basis of our dissent from the whole line of 
argument followed by Mr. Row and most of the other writers, 
and showing itself amongst other things in the assumption that 
the nature of man’s primary certainties, depends on the freewill 
of his Creator. Our account of the foundation of the particular 
belief under discussion in these articles, will differ as widely 
from Mr. Row’s as our theory of human knowledge in general 
differs from his. With regard to this wider problem, while we 
1 Pp, 81. 2 P, 24, 
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admit that much has yet to be learnt by experience and investi- 
gation, yet we do not think the question so hopeless as many 
impatient thinkers suppose it, but believe that much can be 
confidently asserted from a careful introspection of our own 
mental processes. 

Assuming then the absurdity of absolute scepticism, we must 
admit that as a subjective criterion the testimony of our intu- 
ition is infallible, that what is duly presented to our intellect is 
inevitably perceived by it, and that nothing can be really 
perceived, save what is duly presented. We speak of z/e/lect 
advisedly, for we object to the expression, “ infallibility of the 
senses” in as far as it might imply that they testify to something 
of which they know themselves to be representative, that the eye 
should by reflection see the nature of vision, the ear hear the 
nature of hearing, which is plainly false. The only meaning 
that can be attached to the expression is, that the intellect is 
true in its affirmations concerning the presence of sensible 
objects. Man’s gaze is an intellectual gaze, and it needs much 
greater acumen than is commonly supposed to separate this 
physically simple act into its two metaphysical principles, and 
to assign to the intellect and senses each their proper share in 
its generation. We can, however, without hesitation, assert that 
we are the subjects of certain affections resulting from the 
activities of bodies related to our own by certain conditions ; 
that these affections elicit certain appetites and energies con- 
nected with the preservation of our individual and specific 
animal nature, but are in no sense of a judicial or affirmative 
character. The proper subject of certainty is of course a 
judgment: a judgment is the expression, and connotes the 
foregone perception of a unity; unity being the proper or 
formal object of intellect. When such a unity has mediately 
or immediately been brought duly within the range of intel- 
lectual intuition, we can no more refuse to assent or pass 
judgment, than we could refuse to consent to the desire of 
perfect beatitude. To distrust the operation of the intellect 
with regard to its formal and adequate object, is to deny the 
possibility of all knowledge, to contradict our very doubt itself. 
From what has been premised as to the non-affirmative 
character of sensation pure and simple, it follows that even 
where the senses mislead us they cannot properly be said to be 
false ; for example, if I taste salt under the impression that it is 
white sugar, it is my intellect and not my sense that has played 
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me false. On many former occasions, it may be, I have received 
the associated impressions of fine white crystals, and sweetness 
resulting from the act of tasting them, and on the recurrence of 
the former phenomena by the laws of imagination, the memory 
of the whole former experience, together with the inclination to 
repeat the same action, has been excited in me without any 
affirmation whatsoever concerning the present object; nor can 
we regard the consequent action as a virtual affirmation of the 
sweetness of this salt, seeing that such sweetness cannot be 
known before it is actually experienced, and that our intellect 
tells us that action is elicited by the remembrance of the former 
experience and the force of habit. 

Here, of course, we are considering the act as merely spon- 
taneous ; if, however, it be volitional, then it is consequent on a 
false assertion on the part of the intellect of the existence of a 
natural unity, and, therefore, universal connection between the 
said attributes. Now, the association of attributes is one thing, 
the necessity of their association another, nor can any con- 
ceivable number of intuitions of the former aggregational unity 
be equivalent to one intuition of the necessary unity of nature. 
If every man since Adam had over and over again found by 
accurate measurement that the three angles of a triangle were 
equal to two right angles, impossible as it would be to have the 
faintest practical doubt in the face of, what we may loosely call, 
such an infinite probability, still it is only by Euclid’s demon- 
stration, which unfolds the nature of a triangle before our 
mental gaze, and reveals to us the necessary, and therefore 
universal, character of the unity, that the proposition receives that 
highest certainty which is due to it, and as a mathematical truth 
becomes mathematically true, being proved by first principles in 
its own order. Previous to such demonstration every fresh 
experiment increases the probability of the existence of such a 
necessary correlation, but as we cannot pass to the infinite by 
finite degrees, so neither to certainty by any assignable number 
of probabilities. Still here also we have the infallible and 
certain testimony of our intuition to the existence of a mathe- 
matically demonstrable probability. It is the work of inductive 
reason to examine these aggregations of attributes supplied by 
experience, and to discover the missing links between them, if 
such exist. This is commonly a matter of long and tedious 
investigation ; though sometimes by a single exception to past 
experience, what was presumptively fer se is proved to have 
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been fer accidens ; and it is not repugnant, however rare, that a 
single experiment of elimination, concomitant variation, or what 
not, should establish a necessary relation, and thereby an 
universal truth or unity. That the intellect can assent to as 
certain what is only present to its intuition as probable is part of 
that same freedom which makes it possible for it to abstract 
from the defectiveness of finite good, and regard it as good from 
every point of view, and in this case to abstract from the finitude 
of the evidence and treat it as absolute evidence. Thus, while 
ignorance and uncertainty may at least be honest, all positive 
error connotes some moral deficiency, usually a love of superior 
knowledge and a proud impatience of ignorance and uncertainty. 
When we remember how prone the best of us are at all times to 
rash generalization, how marked this defect is in uncultivated 
and coarser minds, how apt we are to assume as certain what 
most of our fellow-men imagine and say they are certain of; 
when we reflect on the almost endless confusion which such 
infidelity to our intellect may occasion, we cannot be surprised 
at the stupendous mountains of error which stand in the way 
of what at the very best would have been the slow advance of 
truth. For by virtue of his nature, man begins life with a 
perfectly blank intellect, and the rapidity of his mental growth 
depends partly on his fidelity to the nature of his faculties, 
partly on the range of his own experience, and that of the 
society wherewith he is normally surrounded. And not only the 
individual, but the whole race has its infancy and needs to be 
taught, and, alas! untaught many things by slow and arduous 
experience. The accumulated experience of a life-time is 
sufficient to establish many truths, to correct many assump- 
tions in the case of individuals, while other truths are only 
slowly evolved as generation adds to the evidence of generation, 
and probabilities grow more probable, and now and then are 
raised to the rank of certainty by some brilliant speculation or 
discovery. Had man been faithful to the ideal of his nature, 
though he might for generations have been ignorant of the 
heliocentric theory, yet the geocentric would never have been a 
dogma, and only such a probability as the evidence warranted ; 
and no doubt the discovery of the true theory (supposing it true 
for sake of argument) would have been recorded much earlier in 
our annals. And now, after this long but necessary digression, to 
return to Mr. Row’s article, while we willingly admit a primitive 
revelation of the immortality of the soul, we deny that the 
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universality of the belief argues such a revelation, or is a proof 
itself, any more than it would prove the geocentric theory or its 
revelation. In the case of self-evident truth the consensus 
humant generis is superfluous as a proof; in other cases 
though it always proves that there must be such prima facie 
arguments in favour of a question, as no prudent man should 
refuse to consider, yet it may only prove that the fallacy is so 
natural that all men are betrayed into it. Further, the universal 
profession of a belief is absolutely valueless unless in the large 
majority of cases the profession is based on sincere personal 
conviction, and is not merely formal or customary. Unfortu- 
nately we know by experience how the theories and sayings of 
philosophers are taken up far and wide by the unintelligent 
vulgar, and are clung to tenaciously long after they have been 
rejected as fallacious by their originators. 

To expect, as Mr. Row does, that God should make the 
immortality of the soul a primary certainty of the human mind 
is to forget, that while man is man, all his natural knowledge 
comes to him through the medium of sense experience, and 
primarily concerns the intelligible part of things sensible; that 
spiritual and immaterial natures are only grasped inadequately 
and after long and tedious processes of negation and analogy, 
which as longer, are more liable to inexactitude. And as for the 
grounds of Mr. Row’s expectation, it is not difficult to vindicate 
the old axiom, watura non deficit in necessariis, in this case. For 
even though in a state of pure nature (for we are speaking of 
the wzature of man’s primary certainties, and of his natural 
immortality) man’s destiny for eternity is fixed by his conduct 
in time, yet it is quite in keeping with the nature of a trial or 
probation, and “what we might have naturally expected” that 
he should zo¢ know how greatly his self-interest is at stake, and 
that he should act simply from the love of duty and right order 
in accordance with that natural “hunger and thirst after justice,” 
which as ever found in the noblest and best of men we may 
conclude safely to have belonged universally to mankind in its 
uncorrupt state. And so, with all due respect to Mr. Row, we 
consider the fidelity of the servant to his entrusted talents rather 
more admirable in that it was not motived by the certainty of 
so great a reward as it actually met with. Although man differs 
from the mere brute in that he obeys the cravings of physical 
hunger and ‘thirst not blindly, but with a recognition of the neces- 
sity and utility of refreshment, even here he is quite vague as to 
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the precise nature of that necessity, and has no prophetic vision 
of his individual development and specific propagation, that is, 
as far as primary certainties are concerned. Mr. Row ought to 
be equally astonished that among our primary certainties we do 
not find that of our own inevitable death, which ought surely 
(though as a fact it does not) make such a difference in our 
conduct; yet even here we are largely dependent on the 
testimony of our fellow-men, and entirely on experience, nor, 
though infinitely probable, has this truth yet been established in 
its own order, that is, as a necessary consequent of animal 
nature, which so far is only very inadequately present to our 
mental intuition. 

It is, therefore, very natural that we should find the pagans 
of old little affected in their conduct by so misty and uncertain 
a motive as their prospects in another world. With regard to 
the Hebrew people, we think that the very able article of Rabbi 
Adler (unfortunately exclusively devoted to this bye question) 
has proved beyond doubt that their belief in a future existence 
was a matter of revealed truth. Still we cannot help thinking 
with many of the writers that its retributive character was not 
much dwelt on or used as an incentive to virtue; the next world 
seems to have been for them a “land of darkness” in the sense 
of a Zerra incognita. The eventual vindication of Divine justice 
was certain as faith; the precise manner of its vindication may 
well have been to them a mystery. Nor is this strange when 
we remember that the Old Law, as far as it was preceptive 
under sanction, was directed rather to the peace and a perfection 
of the national society than of individual souls; that it secured 
the facilities of personal sanctity rather than sanctity itself; that 
like all civil law it insisted only on the exterior rectitude of 
men’s actions as members of that society, and left their inten- 
tions to be rectified by the law of conscience. Not, indeed, that 
at any time God did not exact the religion of the heart, or could 
have been content with the exterior cleansing of the cup and 
platter, but condescending to the blindness and hardness of half- 
educated man He was pleased by a merciful economy to 
attemper His light to our weak vision, to reserve the full revela- 
tion of His commands until the Law as “our pedagogue” should 
have brought us to Christ, who came not to destroy the Law but 
to fulfil it, to extend its precepts and obligations to the perfec- 
tion of each individual soul. 

Now as temporal and external penalties are the natural 
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sanction of civil law, so spiritual pains are the fitting sanction of 
a spiritual law, and thus with the full revelation of this latter we 
have the fuller revelation of its congruous sanction, that is, of 
future spiritual retribution. We can well imagine that where 
the loss of the beatific vision, the substantial part of this sanction, 
has so little weight with the majority of Christians, compared 
with the physical pains which are to accompany it, with the 
carnal minded Jews it would have been simply worthless as a 
sanction, 

The argument for immortality, based on the retributive 
justice of God, not only assumes all the complicated proofs of 
the Divine existence and nature, but also that the balance of 
the moral order, once destroyed, is capable of restoration, and 
that, by the infliction of pain. This granted, yet why should 
retribution postulate an extension of our existence at all? Can- 
not God in the instant of death inflict a pang or infuse a joy of 
such intensity as to counterbalance all the unmerited pleasures 
or pains of a lifetime? To natural reason it is not plain that 
God is bound to bring the moral order to its primarily intended 
perfection, especially where He does not bring every individual 
to that perfection for which he was primarily created. He does 
not need His extrinsic glory, and of His intrinsic glory nothing 
can rob Him. 

The next argument which appears to have great weight with 
Mr. Row is that er znconvenzenti, from the imperfectly evolved 
state of man’s intellect at the end of the longest life, which fact 
would give us reason to believe that this life is only one stage of 
its education. This, however, assumes as indubitable that man 
is, so to speak, the apex of the universe and is subservient to no 
higher created end, that the purpose answered by his premature 
extinction could not possibly be more important than that 
frustrated thereby. That under normal circumstances a man 
bequeaths the fruit of his mind, his knowledge and his ex- 
perience to the race is sufficient solution of the inconvenience 
for an evolutionist ; we can, however, well imagine that the end 
attained by the premature extinction of lower orders of veget- 
able and animal life in the service of higher orders may be more 
worthy than that which is sacrificed, seeing that their maturity, 
propagation, and multiplication may only be good in so far as 
conducive to the sustenance of the superior kingdom. We can 
apply Mr. Row’s words with equal propriety (or rather im- 
propriety) to the countless life germs which never reach 
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maturity: “If these powers.... perish, without any adequate 
sphere being afforded for their employment, and even before 
they can be used, then their production is evidently purpose- 
less ;” where of course he is speaking of intellectual powers. 

As to the incorporeal nature of our personality being 
proved from its permanence under the perpetual flux and 
periodic total substitution of our bodily texture, we might as 
well argue that a society does not consist of its members because 
it survives them all, which is very different from proving that a 
society can exist by itself without members. It is not surprising, 
but only consistent with his total disregard of metaphysical 
psychology, that Mr. Row (followed by Mr. White) should see 
no repugnance in the idea of a spirit capable of physical disease 
and dissolution ; but it does seem strange that he should be so 
led astray by a mere analogy as to regard sin as a sort of flaw 
in the spiritual substance, thus confounding moral and physical 
evil, and putting man’s liberty in jeopardy. Does he not know 
by mere introspection that, considered as a physical act, the 
volition which is turned to pride is as perfect as that which is 
turned to humility ; that it is evil only by extrinsic denomina- 
tion and relation to its term, that morality is simply the attitude 
of the will with regard to its last end? 

After noticing the improved state of the materialistic dogma 
which regards cerebral function not merely as the condition, but 
the constitutive of thought, Mr. Row concludes his article by 
arguing that if, as we may infer from nature, Infinite Mind has 
created matter and therefore pre-existed independently of it, this 
independence must be possible for all mind. He has yet to show 
that this attribute of zudependence of matter belongs to the 
Infinite Mind as mind, and not precisely as infinite and creative. 
And so it would be an interesting exercise in dialectics to go 
through the book and analyze such arguments as that whereby 
Mr. Hopps concludes that each individual must reach a certain 
goal of perfection, because the whole race is tending towards it 
gradually, generation by generation; that whereas it requires 
zons of time to evolve a man from a monkey, a spirit may be 
evolved from a body in a few years. Evolution as a matter of 
fact proves nothing in this question ; if it could prove anything 
it would be, that a time is coming when man shall be born with- 
out a body, when his too solid flesh shall melt, thaw and resolve 
into what Mr. Hopps calls a spirit, that is “an organism com- 
posed of substance as much more subtile than the electric fluid, 
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as that which we call thought is more subtile than it.”* We 
are irritated by such clumsy analogies as that which Mr. Horder 
draws between man and the flowers, of which no one and the 
same has ever, or can ever, reappear in the physical world after 
its brief course is ended. The flower has no life in itself, but is 
a manifestation of the life of the root, and the root once dead is 
dead for ever. We also think that the poor hackneyed cater- 
pillar is hardly equal to the heavy burden which Mr. White lays 
upon its back; and in general we feel that poetry and rhetoric 
are quite out of place in a serious discussion of this kind. That 
a great thought is a true thought, as Mr. Hopps says, is itself 
rhetorical ; reason tells us that no untrue thought can really 
ever be great, though it may appear so to little minds. 

For our own part, while we are far from asserting that our 
natural. immortality has been as yet satisfactorily reduced to 
metaphysical first principles, or brought duly within the range 
of intellectual intuition, still we regard it as a truth which as 
soon as it is proposed to any healthy mind presents a strong ap- 
pearance of probability, which far from decreasing rather gains 
strength from reflection, and is supported every day by the 
accumulation not only of such extrinsic proofs as this little 
volume is devoted to, but still more of those very metaphysical 
arguments which are esteemed so frivolous by Professor Stokes 
and Mr. White. The former has “never seen an argument 
of this class for immortality which to his own mind had the 
slightest weight ;” the latter, in allusion to Dr. Weathers’ article, 
asks with undisguised contempt, “ What can the right reverend 
writer know of essences; what can the coadjutor Bishop of 
Cardinal Manning, or even Leo the Thirteenth, author of the 
Encyclical, Humanum genus, certainly know concerning the law 
of the soul’s being ?” 

Now that we do not know a// about the soul’s nature does 
not prevent our knowing enough to warrant many true affirma- 
tions and negations concerning it. Does Mr. White really think 
that the knowledge of essences involves a belief in Papai 
infallibility ? Does he forget that the word is derived from esse 
and simply means, what a thing is? To profess complete 
ignorance of essences is to profess agnosticism, which can hardly 
be the intention of one who has sufficient confidence in his own 
judgment to reject as inexpedient “several of the bolder defi- 
nitions of the very late so-called Athanasian creed.”® 


* Pp. 73. oP. 237. 
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Professor Stokes would do well to consider how distrustful 
thinkers of the present day are of even the greatest probabilities, 
how clamorous they are for eract thought in every department of 
knowledge. This tendency is no doubt carried to a vicious 
extreme, and is due probably toa reaction from the unwarranted 
dogmatizing of the physicists and philosophers, and the loose 
sophistries of the rhetoricians of a less experienced past. Yet 
it should teach us to be on our guard against mistaking per- 
suasion for argument, and to seek before all things to prove 
truths by the principles of the order to which they belong. If 
we are faithful to the guidance of our intuition, we may be quite 
sure it will never deceive us, however far we may venture out on 
the deep of metaphysics or any other science. 

We have great reason to hope that these reactions and 
oscillations of human thought will gradually subside into a 
nearer approach to equilibrium, that men will learn to be more 
faithful to their intellect, to love: exact truth and to seek for it 
diligently, honestly and, above all, humbly ; and so in the course 
of time missing links will be found, and truths once far apart 
will be seen united in higher truths, and all tending to the unity 
of that one Eternal Truth, God, blessed for ever. 


GEORGE TYRRELL. 
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——— 


“OuR people are not a reading people.” This is said so often 
and by so many that it has come to be regarded as an axiom. 
It is partly, and a few years since was almost wholly, true; 
but it is getting less so with every generation. Catholic boys 
and girls, rich or poor, read just as much and just as little as 
Protestant ones ; Catholic labouring men pore over their weekly 
newspaper, and very often the same paper as their Protestant 
fellows ; indeed, the Catholic has the advantage, as he usually 
peruses the Universe or Catholic Times, in addition to Lioya’s, 
or Reynolds’, or United Ireland. There is more difference 
between Catholics and Protestants in the higher classes of 
working-men—the mechanics and artisans, the latter reading 
much more; but a little higher in the social scale things become 
equalized again. 

The recent Royal Commission for the Housing of the Poor 
found it difficult to decide whether drunkenness caused wretched- 
ness, or was a consequence of it; whether folk were miserable 
because they got drunk, or got drunk because they were 
miserable. Similarly, it may be questioned whether Catholics 
read little because Catholic books are expensive, or whether 
the converse is the case. Those who incline to the former 
view, point to the fact that the Bishop of Salford’s Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, published at 2d, is in its seventieth 
thousand, and that the sale of Dr.Faa di Bruno’s Catholic Belief, 
at 6d.—surely one of the cheapest volumes ever issued—has 
already reached one hundred thousand. Publishers, I believe, 
take the other view: but whichever is adopted, there can be no 
difference of opinion as to the fact that, with some exceptions 
such as those noted, Catholic books are dear. 

One consequence of this is that those of our people who 
read, read largely Protestant or, more accurately, non-Catholic 
books. This cannot be avoided even if we so desired; and I 
am not sure we should so desire. A layman has perhaps no 
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right to give an opinion on the subject: but I find that some 
of the most hardworking priests lose no opportunity of en- 
couraging the members of their guilds, clubs, or societies to 
read, and, as I shall have occasion to show further on, I have 
had somewhat special opportunities of noting the style of book 
they encourage. 

The question, “What shall we read?” has been answered 
by Canon Wenham in this Review for October, 1884; and 
for the general principles which should govern our reading, I 
cannot do better than refer my readers to his paper. The 
Canon has a special claim to be heard, for he is at present 
the guiding spirit, as he was one of the original founders, of 
St. Anselm’s Society for the Diffusion of Good Books. The 
matter is one of very great importance: as Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner has remarked, “when a person has only learned ow 
to read and not zat to read, he is in great peril.’ Like all 
other great gifts, the power of reading may be abused; but 
it is rather the neglect than the abuse of reading that we have 
to contend with. Reading is not a necessity, we must admit ; 
“the great majority of mankind,” to quote Mr. Warner again, 
“get along without books and newspapers, and still exhibit 
most of the essential virtues and all the vices of reading com- 
munities.” 

Since beginning this paper, I have received a letter, from 
a correspondent who has special opportunities for forming an 
opinion on the subject, which bears directly upon the statement 
with which this paper started: so directly, indeed, that I will 
transcribe a portion of it. 


Our people zz ¢owns, poor as they are, read quite as much, so far as 
mere reading goes, as those of any other community. I am speaking now 
of the poorer classes of Catholics in England and Ireland taken together, 
but what they do zot read is Catholic literature. What vividly im- 
pressed itself on my mind, when I was in Ireland during November 
and part of December just gone by, was the perfect similarity of the 
books and periodicals exhibited in the booksellers’ windows in the 
city of , one of the most Catholic cities of Ireland, and those in 
this ancient dissenting stronghold, I speak of shops whose 
owners are Catholics and customers the same. In the chief bookseller’s 
shop, patronized largely by priests, there was actually not one Catholic 
book to be seen in the window, though of course these were to be had 
inside. In the second-class streets, a few national publications might 
be noticed, but stuck in corners; whilst Cassell’s, Chambers’, the 
Leisure Hour, the Boy’s Journal, Bow Bells, and others of a lower type, 
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occupied the chief part of the window, and evidently formed the 
reading of what is supposed to be a highly Catholic people. I did not 
notice a single copy of Ireland’s only Catholic monthly, the /rish 
Monthly. If our people only read the serials I have enumerated, the 
harm would not be so great; but ; ’ , and others still 
worse are sold in large numbers. . . . We hear a great deal of Catholic 
education and its advantages. Well, are not most of our middle-class 
families educated at Catholic convents and colleges? Yet this edu- 
cation has given them no knowledge of Catholic books, nor any sense 
of its being incumbent on them as Catholics to support Catholic 
literature. . . . In a remote seaside village inn (at ) which I visited 
one day, I was amazed to find the tables loaded with novels, and yet 
not one Catholic book, although the photographs of priests showed 
clearly that the people of the house were Catholics. When I was a 
boy, the nuns of the convent in my native town would not allow some 
of Lady Fullerton’s novels, such as Ladybird, to be read by the girls, 
as being of too romantic a character. The daughters of those girls are 
now going to that same convent school. What do you think they read? 
Mrs. Henry Wood’s and the like. . . . My sister told me that she 
knew a poor boatman’s daughter who took in no fewer than four 
London journals weekly. In England I have found matters worse still. 
. . . You may think I am generalizing too much from a few exceptional 
instances, but I do not really do so. [My occupation] brings me into 
contact with all classes of society and with people from all parts, 
English, Irish, and foreign. 














There is much in the foregoing which is unquestionably true, 
especially as regards the Catholic booksellers’ shops in Ireland. 
But it may be pointed out, on the other hand, that we have no 
literature which appeals to the class who support the penny 
papers to which my correspondent objects so strongly. The 
Catholic Fireside is only a monthly; the Lamp is weekly, but 
does not touch quite the same set. We are brought face to 
face once more with the question—are the people or the 
books to blame? and once more the answer is uncertain. My 
experience with the League of the Cross Magazine has taught me 
not only how difficult it is to obtain general support, but how 
apathetic our people are, even when they have definitely 
promised their assistance. It may be fairly urged that the 
League Magazine is distinctly a class publication, and so cannot 
expect to receive general recognition ; but it is also true that 
the Catholic temperance party is sufficiently strong to make it 
more than self-supporting, if they would only exert themselves 
to do so. 

But the question of serial literature may be left for future 
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consideration. The first point to discuss is how far it is possible 
to raise the literary taste of our people, and to induce them to 
read books which, if not Catholic, shall at least contain nothing 
contrary to faith or morals. The style of literature affected by 
boys and girls who have left school is not what one would 
recommend. For girls the penny novelette has irresistible 
fascinations ; boys want something stronger—the colours must 
be laid on with a bold and unsparing hand. “Jack Harkaway” 
and his friends and associates are the popular heroes, and mar- 
vellous creations they are. I have looked through odd numbers 
of many of these prints, and must admit that there is very little 
in them to which reasonable exception can be taken. The 
weekly newspaper is really more suggestive of crime of various 
kinds, and more dangerous reading, than the “ penny dreadful” 
against which so much has been said and written. From time 
to time, of course, there is an attempt to establish a distinctly 
offensive journal, but Nemesis in the shape of the police autho- 
rities is sure to descend upon the garbage and cause its removal. 
And of course there is the /reethinker. Viewed simply from 
a human standpoint, it is difficult to understand how any man 
can so far forget his duty to his neighbour as to produce and 
inculcate what he knows to be painful and offensive to the vast 
majority of his fellows. The danger of this and other bad 
books to our Catholic lads is when such things are brought into 
factories or workshops where all kinds of men are employed. 
It is very difficult, then, for the poor Catholic to avoid seeming 
to condone what he really abhors; though I have known cases 
in which brave and successful resistance has been made to this 
kind of contamination. There are, of course, many low class 
periodicals which should be discouraged, but this is not always 
easy. I remember once depreciating the Police News to a small 
audience of boys, and incidentally observing that it contained 
nothing worth reading, only accounts of “murders and things 
of that kind.” “But I Zkes to read about murders,” said the 
most intelligent of my hearers. There was no getting over 
this; the same taste dominates the more educated reader of 
“sensation ” novels. 

The last few years have witnessed a development of good 
and cheap literature which is little short of marvellous. The 
abolition of the newspaper stamp in 1855, followed by the repeal 
of the paper duty in 1861, gave a vast impetus to the movement, 
which has been gaining force year by year ever since. Mac- 
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millan’'s Magazine, and the Cornhill Magazine—the former pre- 
ceding the latter by a month—inaugurated in 1859, a new era 
in periodical literature—that of the high class shilling monthly. 
A further wave of the same movement brought to us a batch of 
sixpenny monthlies, Longman’s leading the way in 1882; and 
the English Illustrated in 1884 affording a wealth of letterpress 
and illustration at which we can but gratefully wonder, marvelling 
the while how it can be done for the money. Probably this will 
be ere long eclipsed by a high class monthly at threepence. The 
legion of newspapers, daily and weekly, religious and secular— 
almosf every imaginable pursuit having at least one “organ” 
devoted to its interests—may be passed by so far as our present 
purpose is concerned, with a full recognition, however, of their 
vast influence, and of the important aid they have given to the 
development of reading. 

If we come to volumes, the same advance in the direction of 
cheapness is noticeable. For 6d.—or rather 44%4d.—some of the 
best works of fiction in the English language may be obtained ;} 
while penny publications—excluding newspapers and magazines 
—are so numerous and varied that a separate article would be 
needed to discuss them. It must, however, be admitted that the 
type of these sixpenny novels is for the most part such as to 
render them not very desirable reading; and this, besides the 
fact that their paper covers will not stand much using, would 
prevent their use for lending libraries. 

So far as our poorer brethren are concerned, there is nothing 
so likely to make them read as the establishment of a lending 
library.2, They have no money to spend in books, and no place 
in which to keep them even if they had them. In our large 
towns, Free Libraries do much to foster a taste for reading, especi- 
ally among boys and young men ; they offer, not only the books, 
but a comfortable, well-lighted and quiet room in which to read. 
Even those of us who know something of the homes of our 
poor in towns, do not realize how utterly devoid of brightness 
they are, and how impossible reading must be in them. A news- 


1 Since this was written, a further development of cheap literature has made its 
appearance in the shape of Cassell’s National Library. Under this title standard 
works are to be issued weekly, at the price of 3d. in paper and 6d. (or 434d.) in cloth 
covers. These already published are beautifully printed in small but clear type. 
The list of works to be included is varied and comprehensive, and contains little to 
which exception can be taken from a Catholic standpoint. 

2 An interesting and suggestive letter, headed ‘‘An Experiment in School 
Libraries,” appears in the Weekly Register for January 2, 1886. 
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paper, read while smoking his pipe by the fire, is the most we 
can expect in the way of home literature from many working men; 
while the young and unmarried are not likely to take up even 
that amount of reading. They, quite naturally, spend their 
evenings away from home; many of us would do the same 
if similarly placed. Where there is a club established and 
properly managed, that will be a popular resort; but in this 
there will be much billiard and card playing and little, if any, 
reading. Failing this, the street corners and the public-houses 
are the only alternatives for the working lad, unless there is a 
Free Library in the place. Not that every lad will develope a 
fondness for reading, or that the public-house and the streets 
will be deserted as soon as the attractions of a reading-room are 
displayed. The proportion of boys who keep up any kind of 
reading after leaving school is even smaller in our working 
population than among what are termed the “upper classes,” 
and this is saying a good deal; but still there are some who will 
read if the opportunities for doing so are made easy to them. 
Any one who has visited the Free Library at Liverpool will 
have noticed the large number of very poor lads who fre- 
quent it; and it is certainly better they should be there than 
outside. The Instructions issued to H.M. Inspectors under the 
New Code enumerate as among the marks of an “excellent” 
school the possession of a lending library ; and this is most 
sensible, for the school routine is rather calculated to un- 
popularize reading, unless there be some chance of indulging in 
a lighter and brighter style than that of the lesson books, 
good as many of these are. 

The establishment of a parish lending library is not difficult 
and need not be expensive. The schoolroom is a convenient 
place for it, and a plain wooden bookcase with movable shelves 
and a lock and key costs but little. Where there is a club, it 
may be worked in connection with this ; every club should have 
a library as part of its necessary furniture—free to members, 
and open to others for some small charge, say Id. per book. 
Where there is no school library, children should be encouraged 
to come to this; and some small charge may be made to them, 
although it must be remembered that they read more quickly 
and injure books more than grown up folk. Still, it is some- 
thing to get children to read ; and they can in most cases be got 
to treat books properly, which is itself a gain, even from 
an educational point of view. One objectionable habit of 
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children is that of scribbling in the books they borrow; but 
the offenders may easily be identified, as they nearly always 
write their own names. The refusal to issue any more books to 
such a one for a certain period is usually sufficient to check 
similar offences. 

A great impetus to Catholic reading has lately been given by 
the Bishop of Salford, who has established a Church Library 
Association, with very encouraging results. The first Report, 
issued a year ago, draws special attention to 


The-large number of very young persons who have freely and gladly 
availed themselves of the opportunities presented to them for this 
salutary reading by the establishment of the Church Libraries. Like all 
young people, they have been principally attracted by books of narrative 
and biography, the histories of the Church, &c., and the lives of Saints 
and holy persons. 


The Report continues : 


It is very gratifying to find the interest of the young excited by this 
healthful and edifying species of reading. We have taught our children 
to read—many of them read with intelligence, and have imbibed a taste 
for reading—they will read something—either good or bad. Persons 
who see much of children and their ways, are often struck by the avidity 
with which they seize upon any scrap of printed matter, good or bad, 
which promises to amuse them, or to gratify their curiosity. Such 
tastes and habits have been engendered, and it is plainly our duty to 
furnish them, as far as possible, with good and edifying reading ; this is 
in process of accomplishment, and it is something to have already, in 
thousands of cases, provided a healthful and edifying mental stimulus 
to counteract the benumbing and poisonous influence of the trashy, 
vicious, and impious stuff which is poured forth by the press on every 
side, soliciting and too often ensnaring the attention of our young 
people at atime of life when the curiosity is most keen, impressions 
most vivid and lasting, and the judgment most weak. It is an ascer- 
tained fact that the books from the Church Libraries have, in thousands 
of instances, provided a salutary intellectual antidote, a solid spiritual 
aid, and a fruitful series of edifying religious examples to the young 
people of our flocks. 


His Lordship has published an admirable little penny book 
on Spiritual Reading, in which the plan of the Library 
Association is traced out; and from it, and the report referred 
to, many useful hints for the management of libraries in general 
may be obtained. By arrangements with publishers, and with 
the help of donations, bocks are supplied at specially reduced 
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terms, and the requisite apparatus for working, comprising 
catalogues, registers, labels, india-rubber stamp, &c., is presented 
to each library. The “Foundation Library” of 250 selected 
volumes can be obtained for £10; and a well-made bookcase for 
these is supplied at £3 10s. a larger size for £5 10s. Sixteen 
branch libraries had been established up to the end of last 
February—the aggregate number of books in them being 4,619, 
and the total number of loans 8,592. The bookcases are mostly 
fixed in a convenient place inside the church, and the books 
are changed after the Masses on Sunday and at other suitable 
times. The excellent catalogue, which is appended to the report, 
contains the Holy Scriptures, poetical and devotional works, lives 
of saints and holy persons, books of religious instruction and 
doctrine, controversial works, histories of the Church, of religious 
orders, missionary enterprise, &c. Copies of the report, which 
contain much useful information on the subject, may doubtless 
be obtained from Bishop’s House, Salford. 

With regard to the books, two points present themselves for 
remark—how to procure and what to select. Some people seem 
to fear that the establishment of a library must entail a con- 
siderable outlay. This need not be the case, as I will proceed 
to show. 

Some three years since I noticed that many books, excellent 
of their kind, but not needed for my own shelves, might be 
picked up for a mere trifle. It seemed a pity that they should 
not be made use of, and it occurred to me to write to the 
Catholic papers offering to collect sets of thirty volumes, all in 
good condition, and nearly all bound in cloth, for £1. Such 
books, I explained, would not necessarily be Catholic—as a 
matter of fact most of them are not so—but would of course be 
selected with care, and not anti-Catholic. The plan was quickly 
taken up.’ From time to time I have renewed the offer; up 
till now over 3,200 volumes have been sent out, and applica- 
tions still come in. These are from all parts: from England, 
Scotland, and Ireland; from the Cape of Good Hope (two) ; 
from New Zealand (two); from Canada, India, Penang, and 
Barbadoes. The applicants have been as varied as the loca- 
lities : school libraries of different kinds, Young Men’s Societies, 
Conferences of St. Vincent of Paul, Children of Mary, parish 


® T have just learned that the Society of St. Vincent of Paul in Toronto has 
adopted the idea, and has already supplied four libraries with books collected in 
this manner, 
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libraries—all these, with variations, have forwarded their requests, 
and, if I may judge from the letters in my possession, have 
been satisfied, and often more than satisfied with the volumes 
sent. 

Among the applications, one or two have been somewhat 
remarkable. One runs thus: 


Having seen in the Zwd/et an account of your willingness to forward 
thirty books for £1, might I ask you to forward me for my people the 
best selection of books useful and instructive you can procure. Have 
amongst them as many of the Fathers of the Church as you can, either 
in Latin or English, especially St. Augustine’s De Civitate Det, Jerome, 
and the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, also as many of the works of 
Bossuet as you can, particularly his “‘ Protestant Variations,” and others 
of the best controversialists. 


One hardly knows whether to wonder most at the people 
who are prepared to study St. Augustine and Eusebius, or at the 
applicant who expected thirty volumes of this kind for 41. 
This is one of the few applications which I have been unable 
to satisfy. 

This scheme has been taken up by the Southern Conference 
of Catholic Young Men’s Associations, which proposes to help 
affiliated bodies in the following ways : 


1. By obtaining and forwarding, at a discount of twenty-five per 
cent., any book or books required. 

2. By selecting, when desired so to do, suitable books to a stated 
amount ; in this and the next case it will be desirable that a catalogue 
of the existing library should be forwarded with the application. 

3. By collecting suitable works, mostly second-hand, but in good 
condition, and bound in cloth, thirty volumes for £1. Postage or 
carriage extra in all cases. 


One very important matter in connection with libraries is 
the difficulty of keeping up a supply of fresh books, and this is 
partly met by the plan of which I have been speaking. The 
difficulty applies more to Catholic libraries than to any others ; 
for Catholic works, of which a due proportion must be ensured, 
are, as a rule, dear—classical books, such as those of Cardinal 
Newman, for example, are hardly obtainable where readers are 
many and volumes must be numerous, while the funds available 
for purchases are low. It is worth considering whether some 
such plan as that of the Working Men’s Club and Institute 
Union, and of some St. Vincent de Paul Conferences in France, 
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could not be adopted. The Union has a circulating library, 
which is made up into boxes containing thirty volumes, carefully 
selected from all classes of literature useful to club members. 
Each box is numbered, and a record is kept of the boxes sent 
out, so that no club is supplied with the same books a second 
time, unless desired. The boxes are lent to any affiliated club 
or institute upon the following terms : 


1. On applying for the first box, a fee of 6s. must be paid. This 
entitles the club to the use of the books for three months. They can 
be changed every subsequent three months—or oftener if desired—on 
payment of 2s. 6d. 

2. If kept more than three months without previous payment of the 
renewal fee, a fine of 3d. per week for the time overdue will be charged. 

3. In all cases, carriage both ways must be paid by the borrower. 


Some 130 boxes, representing nearly 4,000 books, are in circu- 
lation. Of course, books lost or damaged have to be made 
good ; but I am told that this seldom has to be enforced. 

The selection of books is a matter of primary importance. 
Any one who has seen many libraries knows that in all there 
is a certain proportion of volumes which are seldom or never 
taken down from their shelves. The success of a library may 
be estimated according as these are many or few. In forming 
a library, voluntary contributions should be kept within due 
limits ; otherwise it will be found that the rezectamenta of private 
bookshelves will make their way in with the fictitious halo of 
a generous action. I have even seen the works of our two 
Cardinals on the shelves of a Joys’ club: it is to be feared that 
some of them were not often disturbed. 

The various lists issued by St. Anselm’s Society are useful 
as guides in selection, and would be much more so were it not 
for the preference manifested in them for expensive editions 
when cheaper ones would serve the purpose equally well. Thus 
in the most recent list (“D. Books for Boys and Girls”) we 
find—to cite only four examples out of many—Lamb’s Zales 
from Shakespeare, at 3s. 6d.; Defoe’s Memoirs of the Plague, at 
2s. 6d.; Robinson Crusoe, at 3s.6d.; and Oliver Twist, at 4s.; of 
each of which excellent editions can be had at 2s., Is., 2s., and 
Is. respectively, less 3d. in the shilling at any wholesale shop: 
that is to say, books estimated to cost 13s. 6d. can be had 
(bound in cloth) for 6s. less 25 per cent. Now, in forming 
a library, this question of expense is an important matter ; 
and it would be well if St. Anselm’s Society would draw 
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up a list of good and cheap books suitable for poor missions 
and schools. The work of making lists is, it must be confessed, 
a somewhat thankless one, for people differ very much in their 
opinions as to what books are suitable for general reading ; and 
every one is certain to detect the absence of some which he 
thinks should have been included, as well as the presence of 
others which he considers should have been omitted. For this 
reason, among others, I do not propose to offer any further 
criticism of the St. Anselm’s Society lists. They cannot fail to 
be suggestive, and to most of the books included in them no 
exception can be taken. But promoters of school and parish 
libraries would do well to ascertain whether cheaper editions 
do not exist before they order those in the catalogues of the 
Society. 

A suggestive guide to the selection of literature for libraries 
would’ be very useful. There is a charming little book called 
Books for the Young, published in New York, which is a model 
of what is wanted. About two-thirds consist of various classi- 
fied lists, the remainder containing practical hints, a selection of 
extracts from well-known authors bearing on the subject, and 
an eight-page essay on “English and American History for 
Children” which, mztatis mutandis, might be reprinted for use 
among ourselves. Another very excellent and interesting volume 
is published in “ Putnam’s Handy-Book Series,” entitled AHzxts 
Jor Home Reading,’ which is full of most useful and suggestive 
matter. We have nothing, so far as I know, like either of these ; 
but there is a well-intentioned little volume with a clumsy title— 
Some of the Advantages of Easily Accessible Reading and Recrea- 
tion Rooms and Free Libraries*—by Lady John Manners, which, 
although terribly wordy and somewhat effusive, contains some 
serviceable hints. The selection of books, however, would not 
be suitable for Catholic libraries. 

There are many good people who view with apprehension 
the large proportion which novel-reading bears to other kinds 
of literature. No doubt this has its weak, if not its dangerous, 
side; but I am inclined to think it is by no means an unmixed 
evil, if it be an evil. Many whose opinion is entitled to respect 

4 Books for the Young. A Guide for Parents and Children. Compiled by C. M. 
Hewins. New York: F. Leyholdt, 1882. 12mo, 94 pp. 

5 Hints for Home Reading. A series of Chapters on Books and their Use. New 
York: Putnam. 8vo, 147 pp. 75 cents. In Zhe Best Reading (same publisher) 


similarly suggestive remarks will be found. 
® Blackwood and Sons. 93 pp. Is. 
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speak highly of the educational value of the novel, and as it is 
generally estimated that two-thirds of the books taken out of 
libraries are works of fiction, it is clear that, if we want to make 
reading attractive, we must liberally provide this class of litera- 
ture. A great many people have no higher aim than amuse- 
ment in their reading, and even under these circumstances I 
think reading is beneficial. Of course this is a very low line to 
take ; but, always supposing your novel is a good one, although 
you may read it for amusement, you will also gain some 
instruction. The sensible little preface to the catalogue of 
books in the Parochial Library attached to the Church of the 
Paulist Fathers in New York, puts this very clearly : “ The good 
novel may furnish a wholesome relaxation, may even improve 
the mind and teach valuable lessons. The novelist can in 
various ways defend morality and elucidate the discoveries of 
science. Consequently, it may be safely declared that the 
judicious use of good novels can be interesting and at the same 
time beneficial.” 

To put the matter in another light. If we can induce our 
people to allow us to select their books for them instead of 
choosing for themselves, we have gained a great deal—all, 
indeed, that is aimed at by the St. Anselm’s Society in issuing 
its lists. But we shall not do this unless we are liberal in our 
selection of fiction. We must amuse before we can instruct, 
and we can often most successfully do the latter when we seem 
to be entirely devoted to the former. The boys and girls who get 
into the way of coming to a Catholic library for story-books are 
almost certain to obtain a higher, though not less interesting 
class of work than they would pick up for themselves. And the 
meeting with other Catholics bent on a similar errand—the 
friendly word from the librarian—the contact with Catholic 
books—all these exert an imperceptible influence and help to 
encourage that “keeping together” which to us Catholics is so 
important. I have said that the love of reading is not in itself 
a virtue. But Father Faber remarks: “Other things being 
equal, a person beginning the spiritual life with a taste for 
reading has much greater chance of advancing and persevering 
than one destitute of such a taste.” If St. Ignatius had not 
acquired in early life a taste for reading romances of Spanish 
chivalry, he would not have come across that volume of the 
Lives of the Saints which, under God, was to be the cause of his 
conversion. 
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Let us, then, by all means urge the reading of good books, 
whether religious or instructive; but let us not forget that 
amusement, not improvement, is the aim of most readers, and 
let this guide us in our selection.’ 

Among books well suited for any parish library are 
some of the higher-class school reading-books. Blackwood’s 
Standard Authors for Schools, include such works as Jangle- 
wood Tales (is. 2d.), Our Village (1s. 2d.), Robinson Crusoe 
(1s. 3d.) and Vicar of Wakefield (is. 2d.); and Bell’s 
Reading Books for Schools (small but good) include, among 
many excellent works, a selection of Edgeworth’s, Grimm’s, 
and Andersen’s Zales, Gulliver's Travels, and Mr. Runciman’s 
Romance of the Coast, an excellent boy’s book. In these series 
each volume is devoted to a separate work, complete or 
abridged, and carefully edited—a provision by no means 
unimportant in the case of such books as Gulliver. Other 
reading books contain selections from standard authors ; most of 
the principal educational publishers issue a series, and these 
form excellent library books, even such of them as have fallen 
out of school use on account of not fulfilling the more recent 
and somewhat arbitrary requirements of the School Boards. I 
am aware that this presentment of scraps from great authors is 
severely criticized by some; but it seems to me that, from a 
popular point of view, the plan is a good one. A working lad 
may not know much more of the literary style of Ruskin, Carlyle, 
Dickens, Macaulay, and the like, because he has read extracts 
from them in, say, the Empire Readers ; but he will very likely 
read the very short, but useful, notes on these writers which 
precede their extracts; he will at any rate get to know their 
names, and may easily gather enough from the citations to kindle 
an interest in the works of the authors, should these come in his 
way. 


7 Tam tempted to give a short list of books on general subjects which are sure to 
find readers in any library, and on which the first pound obtained may well be spent. 
Here it is:—Lamb’s Zales from Shakespeare (Warne); Hawthorne’s Tanglewood 
Tales ; A. M. Sullivan’s New Jreland, (Cameron and Ferguson) ; Defoe’s Journal 
of the Plague Year (Routledge); Robinson Crusoe, Griset’s illustrations (Warne) ; 
Grimm’s Zales (Warne); Pickwick Papers and Nicholas Nickleby [These are 
an issue of the double column edition, bound in pale green cloth; the price is 
usually Is. 6d. or Is, 2d.: in Parliament Street each can be had for Is., in which 
case Oliver Twist (same price) can be added]; Lady Brassey’s Voyage of Sunbeam 
{Longmans) ; Grant Allen’s Biographies of Working Men (S.P.C.K.); Kenilworth ; 
Luanhoe; Rob Roy: Life of O'Connell (Duffy); Mitford’s Our Village, and 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield (Blackwood’s Standard Authors for Schools). 
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Since the above was written, Sir John Lubbock, in a 
lecture at the Working Men’s College, has dwelt at some 
length on the selection of books, and has given a list 
of “the best hundred books,” which has naturally elicited 
much comment and criticism. One good result of it will 
be that we are not likely to be left long without some such 
“guide to the selection of literature,” as I have suggested above ; 
and it is to be hoped it will contain a diversity of lists, suitable 
to different ranks of life. To Catholics, such a guide cannot be 
more than suggestive; but we may hope that short lists of 
books that are good, cheap, readable, and not anti-Catholic, will 
soon be forthcoming: each of these qualities is essential. A 
list of such books of an instructive class, suitable to working lads 
who have left school, does not yet exist; the Zoyndee Hall 
Journal gives excellent hints in this direction, but the class for 
whom they are suited is above the level of working boys. 


JAMES BRITTEN. 














Lights in Tirol. 


THOUGHTS IN AN AUTUMN SOJOURN IN THE ETSCHTHAL. 





Rose lights in Tirol! On the cheeks of Morn, 
And on long, creamy heights that blush with joy 
At the first kiss of day, and radiant 

In the fair changing iris of bright Eve ; 

Rose lights in Tirol ! 


Blue lights in Tirol! On the velvet lips 

Of dim ravines, and where the guardian Alps, 
Descending, dip their broad feet in the mist 
Of flat meads musical with cattle-bells ; 

Blue lights in Tirol ! 


Gold lights in Tirol! High on castle-walls, 

On crag, and tower, and town, and trellissed slope, 
And foam of torrents, one great, golden flood 
Drowning the landscape, from the golden sun ; 
Gold lights in Tirol ! 


Red lights in Tirol! Hot, red lights of life, 

Flashing in lip and cheek of blond-haired girls, 

With mad shout, song, and dance, with white, bared feet, 
Trampling the black blood of the grapes to wine ; 

Red lights in Tirol ! 


Soft lights in Tirol! When, in twilight’s grey, 
The zither’s sweet voice whispers day to sleep 
In some rude porch, and, at chimed Angelus, 
In the chaste eyes of maidens at their prayer ; 
Soft lights in Tyrol! 


High lights in Tirol! High lights of God’s Faith, 
Crowning their mountains, like a citadel 

Light-crowned, that beats the black cloud Lie far back 
To its dark breeding-place in northern fog ; 

High lights in Tirol! 

BIDDLE-COPE, 














The Mission of Madagascar. 





PART THE FIRST. 

UPON the eastern coast of Africa, opposite to the Portuguese 
settlements of Mozambique, from which it is separated by a 
channel of about two hundred miles in breadth, lies the great 
isle of Madagascar. This island ranks as the third largest on 
the face of the globe, coming next to New Guinea in size, and 
occupying an area of the earth’s surface of the same extent as 
the whole of France. Its greatest length from north to south 
is little less than one thousand and its average breadth two 
hundred and fifty miles. 

Viewed from the car of a balloon suspended in the upper air, 
Madagascar would exhibit many points of resemblance to the 
skeleton of a huge sea monster resting on the surface of the 
waves. The head of the leviathan turning towards the north, the 
spine and vertebrz declining to the south-west, and terminating 
in a fan-like tail, would afford an approximate idea of the general 
aspect of the island and of the mountainous ranges which would 
be seen in relief above the surrounding ocean. On approaching 
from the sea, Madagascar presents to the eye a magnificent 
amphitheatre clothed with luxuriant vegetation, and gradually 
rising in height from the alluvial plains which border the coast 
to the lofty mountains which occupy the interior of the island. 
But as soon as the traveller advances inland, the illusion 
vanishes, and he becomes entangled amid a series of hilly ranges 
separated from each other by deep and narrow valleys, and 
covered for the most part with dense and pathless forests. 
Rising by degrees to the inmost ranges, which are placed at 
a height of from seven to eight thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, he at length arrives at the barren and moun- 
tainous plateaux where the Hovas have established the seat of 
their power, and which by mingled art and industry they have 
succeeded in rendering sufficiently productive for the mainten- 
ance of a numerous population. 
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Peopled in part from the African continent and partly by 
tribes of Eastern origin, Madagascar was previously to the 
present century divided into a number of independent king- 
doms. These have now almost all fallen under the dominion 
of the Hovas, who occupy the central province of Imerina. The 
success which has attended the arms of this warlike tribe is not 
surprising when we consider their natural intelligence and 
energy of character, the perfect unity of government which 
prevails amongst them, and the rapid progress which they have 
made during the present century in the arts of civilized life. 

The early origin of the Hovas is, like that of most of the 
African races, involved in considerable obscurity. Their oval 
features, olive complexion, lanky hair and elegant form, com- 
bined with their moral qualities of endurance, perseverance, and 
self-restraint, seem to point rather to Malay than African ex- 
traction. Probably they may claim a mixed origin, in which 
the Malay predominates, but is more or less crossed with the 
Arabian, African, and even the European type. There is 
reason to believe that they were settled in the island as early 
as the eighth century, but their own traditions carry back the 
foundation of their present monarchy only to the middle of the 
sixteenth century. About that period they seem to have pene- 
trated into the interior of the island, and, after a deadly struggle 
with the native Vazimbas, which lasted for eighty years, to have 
finally established the seat of their government at Tananarivo. 
Among the nineteen monarchs whose names are recorded in 
their chronicles, those of Andrianampoinimerina (A.D. 1787— 
1810), and Radama the First (A.D. 1810—1828), stand con- 
spicuous for having by their military conquests and astute and 
sagacious policy, gradually established the predominance of their 
nation over the rest of the Malagasy races. 

Next to the Hovas in importance and military prowess are 
the Sakalavas, among whom we may include the kindred tribe of 
the Antankaras, and who inhabit almost the entire length of the 
western coast. These warlike tribes, though often defeated in 
battle, still maintain in many places a precarious independence 
of Hova rule amid their native forests and morasses. The 
Sakalava, ever averse to the labour of the field, is a born 
warrior. At the age of twelve or thirteen years he is already 
accoutred with a musket and bundle of assegays, his powder 
flask and bag of shot or bullets being suspended from his girdle. 
Thus equipped he accompanies his elders to the chase, the 
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battlefield, or ambush prepared for the enemies of his country. 
With the latter he carries on a lifelong struggle, confined, how- 
ever, rather to desultory skirmishes, ambuscades, and marauding 
expeditions, than to regular and decisive battles. 

While the western coast is occupied by the Sakalavas, the 
greater part of the eastern is inhabited by the Betsimisarakas, a 
peaceful and gentle race whose woolly hair, thick lips, broad 
features, and shining black skin, all give evidence of a negro 
origin. The Betsimisarakas are rather sailors than soldiers. In 
the former days of their independence they were wont to scour 
the neighbouring seas in search of plunder, and penetrated as 
far as the Comoro islands, whence they returned with cargoes of 
slaves or other booty. Now they are content to follow the 
peaceful avocations of husbandmen and fishermen, though they 
are ever ready to diversify their manner of life by accepting 
engagements as seamen on board the merchant vessels which 
frequent their coast. The Betsimisarakas are joyous, light- 
hearted, favourable to strangers, and generally honest, but 
unfortunately given to intemperance, the unhappy result of their 
intercourse with the trading vessels, which, in spite of legal re- 
strictions and prohibitions, deluge the country with rum and 
other ardent spirits. 

Next in importance are the Betsileos, who occupy that 
portion of the interior of the island which lies south of the 
province of Imerina. In features they rather resemble the 
negro than the Hova type. In size and strength they exceed 
the dominant race, nor are they behind them in intelligence, 
though the superior cunning of the Hovas frequently imposes 
upon the simplicity of the Betsileos in mercantile and other 
transactions. Of a peaceful and indolent disposition, they 
devote themselves to the care of their flocks and the cultivation 
of their rice fields, having little taste for commerce, the charms 
of which form the day dream of the money-making Hova, 

Several other smaller tribes are to be found in various parts 
of the island, but the four named comprise the vast majority of 
the population of Madagascar, which probably amounts to about 
five millions. 

Though differing in their local superstitions, the religious 
belief of the Malagasy tribes bears the common characteristics 
of fetichism. All agree in acknowledging one God, the Creator 
of this visible world, and Sovereign Master of the universe, 
deriving being from no one but communicating it to all, the 
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source of all good which He is ever employed in imparting to 
His creatures. All believe likewise in the existence of an 
invisible world peopled by powerful spirits, themselves the work 
of the great Creator, and the intermediaries between God and 
man. Unhappily these spirits do not partake of the perfection 
of the Creator. They are governed by their passions either for 
good or ill, and many of them are ever intent on working evil 
to mankind and thwarting the beneficent designs of the Deity. 
The latter after the first work of the creation ceases to take a 
personal interest in the future fortunes of his creatures. He 
provides for them by a system of destinies which depend upon 
the month, the day, the hour, and the attendant circumstances 
of each one’s birth. By these the lot of the new-born child is 
invariably decided, and, though an evil destiny may in most 
cases be averted or rendered innocuous by wise precautions, yet 
its general influence is as undoubted in the minds of the Mala- 
gasies as the existence of the sun. 

Such being the universal belief, it is not surprising that the 
study of their destiny and that of their children occupies with- 
out ceasing the minds of the superstitious natives, filling them 
with innumerable apprehensions and anxieties, consuming their 
time and resources in puerile attempts to baffle the malice of the 
spectre which dogs their steps, and urging them sometimes to 
acts of barbarity, which are quite contrary to the natural feeling 
of their hearts. Thus, all infants born on the first day of 
Alakoasy (September) are stifled without mercy by placing their 
heads under water. In this the Malagasy matron, who is usually 
a tender and loving mother, makes without remorse a sacrifice 
which she considers necessary for the safety of her remaining 
family, who would otherwise fall victims to the diabolical 
passions of the unnatural child, brought into the world under so 
cruel a conjunction of the fates. On the succeeding days of this 
fatal month the parents will probably content themselves with 
casting their unhappy offspring under the feet of their cattle, to 
draw an augury from thence as to the course of its future life. 
If trampled to death, its destiny is thereby satisfied; if only 
injured, the child is prejudged and condemned to death; if left 
unhurt, it is considered that the evil dreaded may yet be averted 
by a slight mutilation, as of a finger joint, which will afford an 
exit for the pernicious destiny that would otherwise accompany 
it throughout life. The present well known Prime Minister, or 
we may rather call him Regent of Madagascar, is an example 
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in point. The middle and fore fingers of his left hand still bear 
marks of the mutilation inflicted on him at birth by his prudent 
parents, with the view of averting the perils of the ambitious 
course prepared for him by his destiny. He may be said to 
have verified their supposed prevision. Having supplanted his 
elder brother in the office of Premier, he has usurped the 
position of consort to three puppet Queens, and, while wielding 
the supreme authority in their name, has been acknowledged for 
nearly twenty years to be the actual ruler of Madagascar. 

Of all the destinies which are marked out by the month, the 
day, and the hour of birth, modified by a hundred attendant 
circumstances, such as the presiding constellation, the presence of 
thunder in the air, the age of the moon, &c., there is one which 
fills the minds of the anxious parents with a deadly horror. 
This is the destiny of sorcerer. A child may be marked out by 
his horoscope as ambitious, ill-starred, an incendiary, or even a 
robber, and his destiny is accepted as tolerable and in some 
degree remediable by prudent precautions, but to be born a 
sorcerer is the climax of misery, for is not the sorcerer the 
acknowledged cause of all the ills to which man is subject? 
Does your horse stumble and give you a dangerous fall? It is 
the work of the sorcerer, who has bewitched yourself and your 
steed. Do your cattle pine away and perish? It is the sorcerer, 
who in passing by has looked upon them with an evil eye. Are 
you yourself struck down by a raging fever? What wonder, 
when the sorcerer has impregnated your blood and the very 
marrow of your bones with the foul miasmas of the stagnant 
marshes? It is in the dead of the night, when the eleventh 
hour has sounded, that the sorcerer glides about on his diabolical 
errands, distributing his fatal charms among the objects of his 
hatred. Woe to the unhappy child who enters the world at the 
hour when his power predominates! He, too, is born a sorcerer, 
especially if his birth takes place in the month of Alasahaty 
(May), when the magician holds his nightly revels with the owl, 
the wild cat, and the unclean birds of prey. Formerly the 
ordeal of the ¢anghen (a poison extracted from a certain nut) 
purged the soil of Madagascar from this pernicious race. Of 
late years, since the introduction of Christianity into the island, 
the sorcerer has been less the object of pursuit, but his malicious 
influence is as yet widely credited, and the various ills of life are 
still laid to his charge. 

But it is not merely the hour of birth that is influenced by 
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the destinies which the great Creator has attached to the various 
divisions of time or other arbitrary circumstances. All the 
events of life are ruled in like manner. The Malagasy is, in 
fact, a fatalist. Every act of his is subject to some occult 
influence already predetermined. If he builds a house, it should 
not be in the month of Adizaoza (March), which is unpropitious 
to such constructions, but rather in that of Adsoratany (April), 
which is favourable to the erection of houses, monuments, and 
mausoleums. If he marries a wife, let him avoid the same un- 
lucky month for the celebration of the wedding, and choose 
rather that of Adijady (October), which will ensure for him a 
spouse sober in speech and faithful to her conjugal obligations. 
If he buries the dead, let him select, if possible, for the ceremony 
a Monday or a Wednesday, both sacred to these mournful rites: 
and so on with regard to all the principal, and even the ordinary 
affairs of life. 

Although the various tribes of Madagascar all believe in the 
existence of an Eternal and Almighty Being, the Lord and 
Creator of all things, they do not erect temples in His honour or 
manifest their reverence by any regular form of worship. And 
yet His name (Adriamanitra, Adrianahary, God, Creative Lord), 
is continually upon their lips. Health, children, riches, honours, 
preservation from misfortune, and other favours, to the exclusion 
of everything spiritual and eternal, are constantly implored at 
His hands. To Him likewise, but in words only, they offer the 
first-fruits of all that they possess. “To God be the first- 
fruits,” is a formula frequently in their mouths; for example, at 
the commencement of a solemn feast, when the first mouthful is 
slightly elevated in the air before it is consumed, or on the 
completion of a new garment, which the possessor throws over 
his shoulders with the like exclamation. As to their so-called 
sacrifices, which are very trifling, such as a fowl or some other 
article of food, to be consumed by the devout worshipper 
along with his family or friends, they are seldom offered to God 
Himself, but usually to the intermediary spirits or to the 
ancestors of the family who are supposed to interest themselves 
and exercise an important influence in the affairs of their 
descendants. 

The worship of ancestors holds, in fact, the most prominent 
place among the religious observances of the Malagasies, 
Although under this name they include all their departed 
relatives whose mortal remains have been committed to the 
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family tomb, their homage is principally directed to the original 
founders of their race. These venerated spirits, now reunited to 
the Divinity, are, as they conceive, especially entrusted with the 
care of their descendants, and exercise an unlimited power in 
their regard. At certain hours of the night they make their 
silent rounds and whisper their counsels and warnings to such as 
need them. Woe to him who neglects to profit by their advice! 
Irritated at his unfilial indifference, they will not fail to punish 
him by some unexpected reverse or even an untimely death. 
The cause of such sinister events is no secret to the friends and 
neighbours. A son, for instance, who has just inherited his 
father’s property, falls sick and dies. There would seem nothing 
strange to a European in such an event, for the scythe of death 
mows down without distinction both young and old, needy 
beggars and wealthy heirs. But the eyes of the Malagasy are 
sharper than those of the white man and penetrate beneath the 
surface. “His father,” they say, “has strangled him for 
neglecting to carry out his last instructions. He has twisted his 
bowels. Did not the next door neighbours hear the noise of the 
struggle and behold the spectre on the house-top in the form of 
two gleaming eyes as red as fire?” 

In the north-east corner of every Malagasy house is the 
family dormitory which has been occupied by successive 
generations for their nightly repose. In this favoured spot the 
spirits of the departed are supposed to have established a special 
residence ; it is accordingly dedicated to their worship. Here the 
inmates of the house meet together for their common prayer, 
and, bowing profoundly or prostrate on the ground, chant in a 
monotonous tone the praises of those whose intercession they 
implore. Then with dishevelled hair and with many sighs and 
tears they represent to the departed the urgent need which they 
have of their powerful aid, beseeching them to prosper their 
commerce, to increase their flocks, to avert sickness and mis- 
fortune, and to succour them in all their undertakings. 
Suspended in this sacred corner you will often see the shoulder 
blade of an ox, which is supposed to possess the wonderful 
power of rendering the departed spirits favourable to their 
prayer. The effect of their supplication is supposed to follow 
the movements of the bone. This latter is attached to a cord 
which they draw up by slow degrees until it touches the roof, 
whereupon they stretch out their hands to receive the blessings 
which the spirits are supposed to scatter in their midst. The 
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same process is repeated again and again until there is no longer 
room to doubt that they have obtained the effect of their prayer. 

A still more efficacious way of securing the assistance of 
their departed ancestors is by the performance of certain rites in 
their honour at the family tomb. On these occasions all the 
members of the family, clad in their festal robes and preceded 
by a band of music, repair to the sacred spot. The door of the 
tomb, which presents the appearance of a diminutive house built 
of four enormous slabs of stone, and covered with a fifth, is 
then opened, and the relatives of the deceased approaching the 
entrance, whisper their petitions to the spirits of their ancestors 
in a low and subdued tone, casting at the same time some small 
pieces of silver money upon the stone benches or shelves 
whereon the bodies of the dead are deposited. Some pieces of 
flesh meat, which must be of uneven number and taken from 
the hump of an ox, are then grilled’ and divided into two 
portions. Of these one is used to grease or anoint the monu- 
mental stone which stands in front of the tomb, while the other 
is distributed among the members of the family, and consumed 
by them on the spot. The petitions are again rehearsed in front 
of the monument and a vessel containing some glass beads or a 
piece of silver, is buried at its foot. Various insignificant and 
accidental circumstances, such as the rolling of a lump of 
earth down the side of the hill, the rising of a lark, &c., are 
supposed to convey indications of the successful issue of the 
ceremony. 

Another favourite object of the superstitious worship of the 
Malagasies are the numerous rocks and monumental stones which 
abound in the island. Let it not be supposed, however, that 
these are worshipped as gods, at least by the more intelligent 
portion of the natives, or even regarded by them as the abode 
of a divinity? They are rather considered as endowed with a 
power emanating from the Creator which has been left by Him 
at their free disposal (for they are looked upon as agents in the 
matter), to be exercised in favour of the devout suppliant or for 
the banishment of the incredulous and irreverent. The divine 
virtue which resides in these sacred objects is supposed to be 
diffused throughout the whole material substance. Hence it 
would be considered an impiety to diminish or curtail its efficacy 
by the action of hammer or chisel, which in detaching a portion 
of the mass would deprive the remainder of part of the virtue 
inherent in the whole. This will account for the fact that, 
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though numberless stones have been erected in past ages 
throughout the island in testimony or commemoration of great 
events, like the ¢ztle stones which we read of in the history of 
the Patriarchs, there are none to be found with any carving or 
inscription. The memory of their original purpose is preserved 
by tradition, being handed down from father to son, while at the 
same time a sacred character has been conferred upon them in 
the eyes of the people by the ceremony of anointing.’ Of the 
same description are the boundary stones which mark the 
divisions of property, and which, from being first regarded as 
the guardians of the adjacent lands, have come to be invoked by 
the owners as presiding over the crops and capable of securing 
a good harvest of corn and rice or a plentiful yield of potatoes 
and manioc for the fields placed under their tutelage. 

In passing along the public roads of Madagascar the traveller 
will observe from time to time large blocks of stone lying 
prostrate or placed upright on the ground, with the upper 
portion of their surface partly covered with pebbles. These are 
“the lucky stones” whose office is to declare to the passer by, 
what will be the success of the business in which he is engaged. 
To secure this important information he has only to gather a 
handful of pebbles and throw them one by one on the divining 
stone. Should an even number of the pebbles find a resting 
place on its surface, the success of his expedition is assured ; if 
the same be uneven, the result is uncertain ; but if all fall to the 
ground, he will do well to abandon as hopeless the mission on 
which he has started. Sometimes the magical stone is consulted 
by means of a stick. Having closed his eyes, the bearer 
advances in the direction of the stone and aims a blow at it. 
If he succeeds in striking it, the augury is favourable, but if 
otherwise, unpropitious. In one of his missionary journeys, 
Father Abinal, S.J., had practical proof of the power exercised 
by these superstitious fancies on the minds of the natives. 
Upon the first day after leaving Tananarivo for the coast, his 
twelve bearers took it into their heads to consult a “lucky 
stone.” The good Father, meanwhile, seated in his palanquin, 
amused himself with watching what he regarded as an innocent 
piece of child’s play, but he was somewhat astonished when four 
of them, having failed in their effort to hit the stone, immediately 
gave up their engagement and returned to the city. Numerous 


1 Compare Gen. xxviii. 18. ‘‘ And Jacob took the stone and set it up for a title 
pouring oil upon it.” 
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other superstitions of a similar nature might be recorded, were 
we not afraid of exhausting the patience of our readers. 

As to the rocks of the country, so numerous in this formerly 
volcanic island, a sacred character is ascribed to all, but the 
virtue with which they are endowed, varies in extent and degree. 
In some their influence is limited to certain special objects, while 
others have a universal power to accomplish all the desires of 
their devout worshippers. Among the latter the most celebrated 
is the famous “ Rock of Rags” in the neighbourhood of Tanana- 
rivo, which is covered with innumerable strips of cloth, linen, 
and other materials, as also with skins of beasts, feathers, egg- 
shells and various articles, the offerings of pious pilgrims. 
Many of these ex votos have in the first instance been fixed to 
the face of the rock with lumps of grease, but becoming 
detached from it in course of time by the heat of the sun, have 
accumulated at its base heaps of offensive rubbish. 

The extreme tendency to superstition, which characterises 
the natives of Madagascar no less than the negro tribes of the 
African continent, may be said to culminate in their veneration 
for the idolatrous objects known by the name of sampy which 
until of late formed the most cherished treasure of every 
Malagasy household. Although devoid of human shape and 
consisting merely of morsels of wood, metal, &c., the sampy are 
in the eyes of the common multitude real idols—divine beings, 
in fact, which are endowed with an unlimited power of working 
evil along with a more restricted faculty for good. As to those 
who are considered the more enlightened members of the pagan 
community, the sampy are regarded by them in the same light 
as the rocks and monuments, namely as free instruments in the 
hands of the intermediary spirits for working good or evil to the 
human race. They cannot reverse the laws of nature, but can 
impart to them a favourable or unpropitious influence. Thus 
they hold the same position in the Malagasy creed as the fetich 
among the negro and the medicine charms among the North 
American native tribes. They are likewise believed to be 
restricted in their power to certain special objects, according to 
the office assigned to them by the presiding spirits. Some of 
them preserve their votaries from lightning, storms, or con- 
flagrations, others prevent their slaves from escaping, and their 
cattle from going astray, while others again afford protection 
against sickness, robbers, and the dreaded power of the sorcerer. 
Formerly there were also royal sampy which guarded the person 
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of the Prince, directed him in affairs of the state, frustrated the 
efforts of his enemies, and protected the persons of his soldiers. 
These idols had a place assigned them in all public ceremonies, 
being carried on the tops of poles, with the rich draperies in 
which they were enveloped hanging at either side. It is from 
this custom that they derive their name, the word Jdesampy 
signifying in the Malagasy language astride, a position which 
they were supposed to occupy on their perpendicular chargers. 
The private sampy, which were of inferior rank, were usually 
deposited in handsome coffers after being enveloped in linen, 
silk or other materials. In this they differed from the amulets 
which were worn round the neck as preservatives against 
sickness, fire, enchantment, &c. By a public decree of 1869 the 
use of all these superstitious objects was forbidden, but they are 
still cherished by the pagan population, who form the vast 
majority of the Hovas as well as of the dependent races. The 
difficulty of exterminating the Malagasy idols was much 
enhanced by the fact that they possessed neither temples nor 
public ritual, but were worshipped in the privacy of the domestic 
circle. 

With regard to the nature and future condition of the human 
soul, the notions of the Malagasies are mean and _ indistinct. 
During its sojourn within the body it is supposed to stand in 
need of nourishment, and to feed upon the souls of the 
vegetables and animals which afford corporal sustenance to the 
partner of its existence. Some few months before death 
approaches, the soul takes its departure from the body, not 
however of its own free will, but ravished by the arts of the 
sorcerer. It is he, who by planting his foot on the shadow of 
his victim, has forced the soul to leave its accustomed dwelling. 
Meanwhile the wretched but still surviving remnant of humanity, 
who has been thus outraged, remains for a time insensible of his 
loss. Perceiving at length that his health is beginning to fail 
and his body to waste away, he becomes filled with alarm. On 
inspecting his shadow, it appears to have lost its former distinct 
outline, whereupon he at once concludes that his soul has 
abandoned him. The prospect is gloomy in the extreme, for 
death must inevitably ensue if the absence of the soul is pro- 
longed. Buta ray of hope is still visible. Perhaps there is still 
time to recall the wanderer. The mpszhidy, or diviner, can alone 
solve this knotty question, and he is hastily summoned by the 
afflicted family. 
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Having inquired into the cause of their grief, this mysterious 
personage remains for some time in the midst of the weeping 
relatives absorbed in profound meditation. At length he opens 
his mouth. “I have examined,” says he, “into the intricacies 
of the case which you have proposed for my solution, and 
weighed the difficulties which surround it. Are you willing,” he 
continues, addressing the patient, “to submit to the natural 
results of your present condition, or do you wish me to exert 
my skill in your behalf?” At these words the patient cries out 
eagerly, “ Master, I place myself entirely in your hands. Do all 
that “your art enables you to afford me relief.” At the same 
time he draws from his pouch a silver coin, which he hands to 
the diviner to facilitate his magical operations. 

Having received the money, the mpstkidy appears inspired 
with fresh hopes, and, after muttering some cabalistic formulas, 
declares with confidence that he has discovered the abode of the 
missing soul. “She is wandering about,” says he, “ upon such a 
mountain, and it is necessary to start at once in pursuit.” There- 
upon, the sick man, the family and the diviner, pursue their way 
to the spot indicated, carrying a covered basket, wherein to carry 
back the runaway as soon as she has been captured. 

Upon their arrival at the mountain the chase commences, 
and the sick man, borne in a chair, is hurried up and down, 
backwards and forwards, in pursuit of the wanderer and accord- 
ing to the directions of the diviner. The latter, meanwhile, 
prescribes for his patient a nourishing diet, and exerts himself to 
the utmost to rouse his drooping spirits by hopeful anticipations 
and lively and entertaining conversation. Aided in his efforts 
by the effects of the unwonted exercise and exhilarating moun- 
tain air, he frequently has the satisfaction of beholding after a 
few days the colour of returning health appear upon the cheeks, 
of his patient, whereupon he declares that they have at length 
reached the hiding place of the soul, and that it only remains to 
secure her unawares by some clever stratagem. With this 
object he places some pieces of honey-comb upon a banana leaf 
and, having laid it upon the ground, deposits at its side the un- 
covered basket. Having finally poured out a tirade of abuse to 
deter the evil genii from interfering with the return of the soul, 
he awaits the event along with the rest of the party in profound 
silence. 

At length the decisive moment arrives. The soul, visible 
only to the eyes of the diviner, slowly advances, tastes the 
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luscious morsel, and, while busily engaged in devouring it, is 
inclosed in the basket by the skilful hand of the operator, who 
triumphantly proclaims the success of his manoeuvre. The 
whole party then with light hearts direct their steps homewards, 
the relatives hastening in advance to prepare a feast, while the 
diviner, the patient, and the soul in the basket, follow more 
slowly, in order to afford time for the necessary arrangements. 

Being arrived at length at the door of the house, the sick 
man with his companions are greeted with shouts of welcome, 
and are conducted to the mats newly prepared for them in the 
most honourable part of the house. All having then taken their 
seats, the basket is opened and found to be empty, an evident 
proof in the eyes of the audience that the soul, weary of its 
confinement, has had the good sense to return to its former 
abode, thus securing for the body a fresh lease of existence. 
The remainder of the day is devoted to feasting and rejoicing, 
and the diviner returns to his home laden with gifts. 

Such is one of the artifices practised by the mpszkidy. It 
would be too long to relate the various tricks of jugglery of a 
similar nature, which he sometimes employs to mystify the 
credulous natives and enrich himself with their spoils. 

In cases where the soul obstinately refuses to re-enter her 
former dwelling, as soon as a fatal crisis arrives, the patient is 
taken from his bed and carried into the open air that he may 
once more bask in the rays of the sun, after which he returns to 
his couch to die. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Malagasies, which are often 
prolonged for many days, are attended with great outward 
display of mourning, mingled, however, with much feasting and 
debauchery. Before the body is carried to the tomb it is 
swathed after the manner of the Egyptian mummies in numerous 
pieces of red silk, which are secured by bands; it is afterwards 
deposited upon a costly bier. The relatives then, advancing in 
turn, place in the mouth of the deceased a small silver coin. 
This curious custom has no relation to that of the ancient 
Greeks, who were wont to provide their departed friends with an 
obolus to fee the ferryman for conveying them over the river 
Styx. The object which the Malagasy has at heart is something 
quite different—it is to open the mouth of the deceased when he 
comes to visit him from the land of spirits. The belief in such 
apparitions is universal throughout the island. Ghosts are, in 
fact, as common as blackberries; but there are ghosts and 
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ghosts, gloomy, silent, melancholy ghosts, whose coming for- 
bodes no good to those whom they encounter, and cheerful, 
light-hearted, communicative ghosts, who are the harbingers of 
prosperity and joy to the person whom they visit. It is to 
inspire them with these happy dispositions that the friends 
take the prudent precaution of bribing them with a silver coin, 
which they bear in their mouths as a perpetual reminder when 
they are conveyed to their last resting-place, namely, the shelf 
prepared for them in the family sepulchre. The obsequies being 
concluded, an indescribable scene of wailing and weeping com- 
mences, which recalls to our minds the solemn scenes of funeral 
mourning recorded in the Bible. 

Meanwhile, the soul of the deceased, according to the belief 
of the Hovas, takes its way to the kingdom of the dead, which 
is situated on a high mountain in the country of the Betsileos. 
This abode of spirits, which is named Ambondrombé, is covered 
with an impenetrable forest, and is usually enveloped in a thick 
fog, formed by the exhalations from the neighbouring woods 
and marshes. The monarch of this gloomy abode holds his 
court upon a naked rock which crowns the summit of the hill. 
Every morning he sends his officers to the four gates of his 
realm, facing the four cardinal points, to receive the newly- 
arrived shades who come attended by the souls of the oxen slain 
during the celebration of their funeral rites. During the first 
year of their residence in their new abode they inhabit a lower 
and outer zone, from which after twelve months have expired 
they ascend to a second circle, and at the commencement of the 
third year to the innermost inclosure bordering on the rocky 
palace of the monarch. During the time of their sojourn in this 
shadowy realm, they preserve their usual habits of life. The 
soldier mounts guard with the shade of his musket, the general 
reviews his battalion of shades to the notes of the shade of a 
trumpet, the advocate pleads before a jury of shades, the slave 
carries the shade of his master in the shade of a palanquin, and 
so of the rest. At the end of three years the soul ceases to 
exist, returning to its original nothing. And yet by a strange 
inconsistency the Malagasy invokes the spirits of his ancestors 
and believes in their frequent apparitions. 

The foregoing ideas respecting the state of the soul after 
death are not, however, universally accepted by the Malagassy 
races. It is generally agreed by all the natives that there are 
certain individuals whose souls, instead of being admitted into 
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the realm of spirits, pass into the bodies of various animals in 
which they remain for a certain period until their final annihila- 
tion. Amongst the tribe of the Betsileos this belief in the 
transmigration of souls is universal. The particular domicile of 
the soul of the deceased is determined by the rank and position 
which he has occupied during life. The soul of him who is of 
noble blood is believed to pass into the body of the boa 
(fanano) the prince of snakes, while the cayman or alligator 
becomes the receptacle of the souls of those who belong to the 
middle class, and the /ona, a kind of eel, is considered a fit 
dwelling for those of the lowest order of the people. 

As soon as the head of any noble family expires, the doors 
of the house are securely fastened and all entrance to strangers 
interdicted, in order to allow the work of transmigration to 
proceed in quiet. The body, enveloped in numerous folds of 
silk, is then attached in an upright position to the central pillar 
of the dwelling. Beneath its feet is placed a silver bowl, or in 
lieu of this an earthen vessel. to receive the liquid matter which 
exudes from the body while undergoing the process of decompo- 
sition. These arrangements being completed, the attendant 
relatives await the result, not forgetting to fortify themselves 
against the increasing odour Sy copious draughts of fermented 
liquor, which keep them in a constant state of inebriation. 
After a certain time the liquid matters that has been collected 
begins to swarm with maggots, which daily increase in size 
until the contents of the vessel become one living mass of cor- 
ruption. So far all has gone on well, but the result which they 
await has not yet been attained. Meanwhile they continue their 
potations without interruption. 

Finally, there appears a monster maggot with a black head, 
which devours all his companions. This is the deceased noble- 
man, who has now completed his laborious transformation. 
There he is in the germ of a fanano; for they do not examine 
too closely the species of the larva. The corpse, which was but 
the shell, is now hurried away and buried. It is to the maggot 
that all honour is due. The relations give free scope to their joy, 
and publish abroad the announcement of the happy transmigra- 
tion of the soul of the deceased. The invited guests flock to 
the feast which is prepared in celebration of the event, and with 
great ceremony bear in procession the swollen larva to some 
sacred pond, or deposit it in the tomb of the departed. In course 
of time it grows, or rather is supposed to grow, into a boa 
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which never forgets its former dwelling and beloved relatives. 
In after years it may perhaps come to visit its ancient home and 
rejoice the hearts of the weeping widow and desolate orphans. 
It is recognised by the coloured rings of its skin, which are 
supposed to resemble the varied hues of the bead-embroidered 
tissues with which the body was swathed. No wonder that it is 
welcomed to the house and regaled with the choicest dainties. 
The repast ended, it is permitted to return in peace to its abode 
in the neighbouring forest. As time goes on, the same boa 
becomes the abode of the women, children, and less distinguished 
members of the family, who are not considered sufficiently 
dignified to require a separate transformation. They are sup- 
posed to gather after death round the head of the house, that 
they may enjoy as they did during life the benefits of his 
protection and share in the honours that are rendered to 
him. 

The traveller who passes through the country of the Bet- 
sileos, may sometimes witness the curious spectacle of a crowd 
of natives gathered round a huge but harmless boa which they 
have by chance discovered. They are busy discussing with the 
greatest gravity its possible parentage. “How gracefully it 
moves,” says one. “It must be the abode of such a chieftain 
who used to walk so majestically when in human form.” “By 
no means,” replies another. “Do not you observe the varied 
colours of its skin, and how closely they resemble those of the 
embroidered silks in which the corpse of such a one was 
enveloped after death?” The knotty point of its identity at 
length determined, they send to inform the family of the 
deceased of the proximity of the ancestral fanano, whereupon 
the relatives hasten to escort it to its native village. Arrived at 
the spot where it is lying, their first care is to spread: a coverlet 
of rich silk upon the ground and to invite the boa to repose 
upon it. If he does not seem to comprehend them, they 
themselves raise it from the ground and place it on the couch 
prepared. They then enter upon a friendly conversation. 

“ And how is your lordship?” exclaims the present head of 
the family in the name of the others. 

The reptile thereupon, raises its head, which is supposed to 
signify that its health is in a satisfactory condition. 

“Behold here,” continues the speaker, “are your children 
and grandchildren. We have come to pay you the honour and 
attention which is due to your distinguished rank.” 
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The fanano again raises its head, a motion which among the 
Malagasies is expressive of assent. 

The orator resumes, “ We are about to kill a large fat ox in 
honour of your lordship.” 

The boa raises its head in the centre of its folds and turns it 
round in a circle, gazing on the attendant crowd. The meaning 
of the movement is obvious, “Say no more; go at once and do 
as you propose.” 

While the repast is being prepared, the fanano is borne in 
honour to the centre of the village, where it is laid upon a red 
carpet. Here it is gorged with the blood of the slaughtered ox 
until at length, filled to repletion, it falls into a lethargy and 
commences its peaceful digestion. Meanwhile the audience 
feast on the remainder of the carcase, which they wash down 
with copious libations. They converse on the events of the 
day ; they sing, they dance, and enjoy themselves to the utmost, 
until evening closes in, when they convey the fanano back to 
some solitary or sacred spot and bid him a respectful adieu. 
Wherever he may be deposited, his life passes in peace and security. 
for the boa is venerated as a sacred animal which every Betsileo 
must salute with a profound genuflection, bowing his face down 
and covering it with his extended hands. Whoever would raise 
his arm against a fanano would, they believe, be struck down by 
some sudden and terrible death. 

In speaking of the superstitions of the Malagasies, we must 
not omit to say a word upon the subject of the castes which are 
to be found to a greater or less extent in all the tribes, though 
the system is not of such universal application, nor are the laws 
of caste so rigorous as in India. Among the Hovas the castes 
are divided into two classes, noble and vulgar, the former being 
composed of the descendants of certain royal families, and the 
latter, for the most part, of the posterity of individuals who 
enjoyed special immunities or were charged with particular 
duties or obligations to the monarch or to the state. These 
various corporations possess a certain degree of jurisdiction over 
the members of their community, of a similar but more extensive 
character than that which is placed by the laws and customs of 
the country in the hands of the family assembled in council, 
who are empowered to regulate numerous matters concerning 
the divisions of property, marriage contracts, the adoption of 
children, &c., and even to enforce their decisions by the infliction 
of certain punishments. Among the Malagasy castes many are 
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to be found who like the savage tribes of so many countries 
go back to the brute creation for the origin of their species. 
Thus some claim affinity with the alligator, others with the dog, 
others again with the wild boar or the sheep, and there are even 
to be found the veritable descendants of theape. These animals 
are looked upon by the members of the different castes as their 
first parents, from whom they have descended by a gradual process 
of metamorphosis, which has left them at last clothed with the 
human form but still deeplyimbued with reverence and affection for 
their progenitors. Of this Father Pagés had practical experience 
upon one occasion when he was journeying through a forest borne 
on his palanquin (a piece of canvas slung across two long poles), 
by native porters. Perceiving a tree thickly covered with birds 
he fired into the midst of them, but only managed to kill a 
monkey, which was concealed amid the foliage. Visions of a 
savoury vagout and a warm fur covering, floated before his eyes, 
and he at first rejoiced at the happy mistake which he had 
made. Unfortunately for the realization of his hopes, his 
bearers chanced to belong to the caste of Apeites who claim the 
monkey for their first progenitor. Struck with horror at the 
untimely fate of their deceased relative, they immediately raised a 
cry of desolation, and claimed the body for themselves in order 
that they might afford it honourable burial. The Father at first 
demurred, but, as his bearers threatened in case of his refusal to 
abandon him in the midst of the forest, he was obliged to 
consent to their wishes and remain a spectator of the funeral 
rites. Having enveloped the body in a double winding sheet, 
they bore it to the grave which they had previously prepared, 
and there deposited it amid tears and lugubrious chants. 
Finally, before they closed the earth over the body they cast 
into the grave locks of their hair as an offering to the shade of 
the departed. 

The foregoing notes which have been chiefly culled from 
Father la Vaissiére’s recently published and interesting work, 
entitled Vingt ans @ Madagascar, will serve as an introduction to 
the historical account of the progress of the Catholic religion in 
that island, which we propose in a future number to lay before 
our readers. 

H. GIBSON, 
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BY A GAOL CHAPLAIN. 





I. “TERPSICHORE.” 


WE all know how a dark background brings out a portrait. 
My dark background is a prison wall, and my portraits are 
some ordinary female heads, brought into relief—just as in a 
cameo the artist finds his background in the layer of dark stone, 
beneath a white surface. For when the agate, the onyx, and 
other stones were found to contain layers of different tints, 
superposed in order varying, indeed, but always recurring, it 
was easy for the artist to cut down into the inferior layer with 
his burin, and to see, that if he did so, he would have a surface 
of white on which to design a “head,” or a “figure” at his 
pleasure, and to fetch it out into high relief, by the dark layer 
beneath ; this was early done. Gems of immense antiquity 
reveal to us the process of cutting cameos, and also of “ intaglio,” 
which is cutting down into the stone, as seals are cut “ Cameo,’ 
“Camaieux,” or “Gemma,” are the same words, differently 
pronounced, and come from an Oriental source “Camaheu.” 

No one can have failed to have seen and admired some 
ornament formed of these highly artistic products. All sorts of 
subjects have been found on them, grave and comic, beautiful 
and grotesque. “Terpsichore,” “Diogenes,” “Cupid and 
Pycshe,” “Canidia,” “ Jupiter,” “ Clotho, Lachesis, Atropos.” 

I will therefore take my cameos and arrange them under 
those very heads, some six or seven. My first “ Zerpsichore,” 
is, if I may be allowed to say so without shocking you, a good- 
looking brunette: mouth and chin denoting some character, 
and much passion, a good stage profile, and good marked 


eyebrows. 
Penelope Dowling was a danseuse in the first row of the 
Alhambra ballet-girls. But Penelope—classical name !—“ got 


in” from the old Polytechnic, Regent Street, where she was 
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playing “Helen” in a piece called the Szege of Troy. Greeks 
and Trojans do get rather mixed up in real life. I went 
afterwards to see this representation. It was exceedingly well 
put on the stage, and I must say that the conflagration could 
not have been better managed: “Helen” all in white muslin 
declaiming her speech from the battlements, whilst large blocks 
of the city wall, evidently starch boxes of Stiff, and Peak and 
Frean’s empty biscuit cases, rolled down in admired confusion ; 
the flames, in the meantime, shooting out fierce and lambent- 
like tongues, quite a yard long. 

But why should “Helen” quarrel with Hecuba, her own 
mother-in-law ? the mother of her Paris—too? Why should 
she have knocked two of Hecuba’s front teeth down her throat ? 
and have seized her by the air of ’er ’ead, after delivering that 
beautiful speech and song from the walls of Troy ? 

Hecuba had stolen Penelope’s, no, “ Helen’s” rouge, and 
poudre-de-riz, also a hare’s foot, and a pot of brillantine belong- 
ing to the same. 

Of course after such unmotherly outrage, there was a row 
between the acts; and “Helen” was given in charge for an 
aggravated assault. 

Mr. Devonport, the worthy magistrate sitting at Marlboro 
Street Office, took a mild view of the matter, on account of the 
classical allusions, which tickled his fancy, perhaps, and reminded 
him of Homer’s //ad which had often bothered him when a boy 
at Harrow—or St. Paul’s School, and only fined Penelope four 
“tetradrachms,” or 41 of the realm. This was quite a pro- 
hibitive fine for “Helen” and she had therefore “to do” two 
calendar months’ hard labour in Tothill Fields ; not by the banks 
of the Scamander—though. 

But those two calendar months meant ruin for her. If you ask 
me, how? I will give you the conversation which passed between 
us, when she had a little settled down to oakum picking: 

“What is your name and number ?” 

“Penelope Dowling— 183.” 

“Where from ?” 

“Gees Court, Oxford Street.” 

“For how long?” 

“Two calendar months’ hard labour.” 

“Qh, then you are the young person mentioned in the 
Telegraph ?” 

“T suppose so. But do— oh, do read it to me.” 
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“ Are you a Catholic ?” 

“TI should hope so indeed, Father.” 

“ Any duties done last Easter?” 

“T go every month—ask Father Leblanc, of Homer Row. 
I say, Father, can’t you go and see mother? Whatever will 
she do for the rent; and here are the pantomimes coming 
on, and Mr. Maplewood promised me a good part. And now— 
Well, I shall never be able to take it, for my legs are getting 
out.” 

“Your legs can’t get out before you, Penelope. What do 
you mean ?” 

“O Father, my legs are getting quite stiff. I shall never 
be able to dance again. I do go through my steps and my 
figures in my cell—when Miss Spiller’s not looking, but that 
doesn’t go for much, the cell is not more than six feet by ten.” 

“Well, I am truly sorry, but what can I do?” 

“Well, Father, you might let Miss Spiller allow me to sing 
a tune, or hum the ballet air from Robert the Devil, in my cell. 
But the warders are down on a prisoner in a minute if they hear 
us sing.” 

“Well, don’t sing then ; dance without singing.” 

“Oh, it is out of the question, Father! I ave chalked up 
a mark about four feet from the floor, and I try to touch it with 
my toe, after a pirouette, but I am getting stiffer and stiffer. Oh 
dear, what shall I do! But will you read me what the Zelegraph 
says about me?” 

“No, I will not. But I will tell you that I have been to the 
Polytechnic to see the piece, for I wondered what they would do 
without ‘ Helen,’ who is locked up.” 

“ And who is doing my part? Oh, do please tell me.” 

“Well, I think I have got the bill in my greatcoat pocket. 
Yes, here it is. ‘Helen’—Miss Adelgisa Howard.” 

“©O Father! Why that’s ‘Hecuba,’ who gave me this two 
months. Her name is not Adelgisa Howard. Her name is 
Betsy Bagelay, out of Blandford Mews. She is the wife of a 
costermonger. She play my part! The ugly old cat! Who 
is to ‘make her up’ for a ‘Helen.’ Oh, it’s too bad! Only let 
me get at her, when I get out. She can no more play ‘ Helen’ 
than old Mrs. Sarah Billiter, the matron of this blessed place. 
Oh! oh.” 

I saw at once that I had gone too far, and that this bit of 
news about Betsy Bagelay, and her ‘part of Helen,’ would only 
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aggravate her sufferings and give her tortures of jealousy and 
uncharitableness. So I at once cut the interview short, and I 
simply said: “Now do not play ‘Helen’ any more. Keep to 
the legitimate drama, and your own work, as a dancer. I'll 
promise you that I will call on mother in Gees Court. In the 
meantime, you come to confession and Holy Communion on 
next Sunday, prepare yourself well, and take prison as a 
penance. Put a sign of the Cross upon all this and forget 
both ‘Hecuba of Troy’ and the rouge-pot. Send in the next 
case,” 

She went; but not before she had twirled round twice, in my 
room with the glass door, to the great amusement of seven other 
prisoners, waiting outside. 

Then she made a deep stage courtesy, as if she were 
dropping through the floor. 

Exit Penelope, and I murmured to myself, Canon Oakeley’s 
well-known translation of the chorus in Agamemnon. 


For ‘EAévas she truly is, 
“EAavbpos and ‘EAérroAs. 
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HENRY FAWCETT was an example of the triumph of moral 
courage over one of the most crushing of misfortunes. He 
lost his sight— and then rose to official eminence. It has 
been said that he .was a “made man” before he became 
blind; yet he was made only in the sense that he had 
obtained a Cambridge Fellowship, and was preparing to start at 
the Bar. He was really but just entering on what might be 
called his public life, when an accident—so sad that it is even 
painful to write of it—seemed to put an end in one moment to 
his hopes. While he was shooting partridges in Wiltshire, in com- 
pany with his father—the two being hidden from one another by 
a thick hedge—the father’s gun was the instrument of a calamity 
perhaps more terrible to him than to his son. From the 
first moment young Fawcett bore up bravely, and determined 
to make the best of his trouble. He used to quote very 
frequently those two lines from Henry the Fifth: 


There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out. 


He said that “the thing which made him feel most sad was 
the letters of condolence from his friends.” He did not like con- 
dolence. He liked to take a courageous view of “the soul of 
goodness in things evil,” and he determined, not that he would 
in some way evade, “but that he would conquer his fate.” For 
a time he even seriously thought of continuing his studies for the 
Bar. But abandoning this idea, as too difficult of realization, he 
resolved, as Mr. Leslie Stephen has written, “to stick to his old 
ambition. Blind, poor, unknown, he would force his way into 
the House of Commons. And within a year or so from the 
accident he was taking the first steps in the difficult career.” 
From this point we enter on Fawcett’s public life, or rather on his 
active preparation for it. 


| Life of Henry Fawcett. By Leslie Stephen. London: Smith, Elder, and 
Co., 1885. 
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Mr. Leslie Stephen, in his quietly-written book—which is 
a perfectly simple record of an earnest life—dwells with evident 
fascination on the subject of that serenity which was Fawcett’s 
most conspicuous trait. Mr. Stephen makes us rejoice with him at 
the happy, buoyant spirit which never for a moment forsook his 
hero. “He intended, he would tell me, to live to be ninety, and 
to relish every day of his life.’ He set to work vigorously to 
acquire every habit which could make him, notwithstanding his 
blindness, a congenial companion and friend. He cultivated 
music; and he “even learned to smoke cigars, not because he 
liked them, but because they were sociable!” He contrived to 
write letters with his own hand; and, what is more strange, he 
used to walk faster after his accident than in the days when he 
possessed perfect sight. His keen relish for enjoyment increased 
after he had become blind. And yet withal he was so delight- 
fully unselfish that he never cared to engage in any pastime 
which he could not persuade others to share with him. This 
spirit was so strong in him, that he would invite all his servants 
to come to skate with him every winter when there was a frost ; 
and, although blind, he would pass other skaters on the Serpen- 
tine, even when a great crowd made it dangerous. He would 
also ride on horseback, and would even hunt with the fox- 
hounds; “joining in our gallops,’ says Mr. Stephen, “and 
trusting implicitly to the sagacity of his horse to select the most 
favourable gaps in our stunted hedgerows.” Fawcett was also 
passionately fond of fishing, and was a better sportsman than are 
most men who can see. Yet, not to linger on such details— 
which, however, are a revelation of the mental and moral energy 
ot the man—let us quote his words in regard to the gratitude 
which he felt to all those who helped him in his misfortune : 
“The chief compensation, the silver lining to the dark cloud, is 
the wonderful and inexhaustible fund of human kindness to be 
found in this world, and the appreciation which blind people 
must have at every moment of their life of the cordial and 
ready willingness with which the services, which they need, are 
generously offered to them.” 

Such a character fully deserved the marked social success 
which Fawcett enjoyed all his life. And it was also the kind of 
character which would most assuredly command success in 
all such grooves of public career as might prove congenial. 
These grooves, in the case of Fawcett, were chiefly three—they 
were the academical, the political, the official. The academical 
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would naturally include the literary. Fawcett’s literary tastes 
were perhaps exceptional—like his political and philosophical 
views. He was an enthusiastic admirer of J. S. Mill, in respect to 
almost everything which he wrote; and he had almost as high 
an opinion of Darwin—for whom, personally, he had the deepest 
esteem—though he was careful to distinguish between what was 
meant for hypothesis, and what was meant for, or what amounted 
to, demonstration. He said of Mill’s Zzberty that it was 
perhaps the greatest work of our greatest living writer; an 
opinion biassed no doubt by personal friendship as well as political 
feeling. Theology was, unfortunately, a subject he ignored, in 
its dogmatic and philosophical bearings. At Cambridge, where 
Fawcett was a Fellow, there was a hardness and secularism of 
tone, which was unfavourable to profound religious study. We 
can easily understand how a Fellow of Peterhouse—naturally 
prone to a preference for the practical, for what could be reduced 
to statistics—gave his earliest enthusiasm to all such political 
philosophy as appeared to bear immediately on public wants. 
He would be a “ public man” in the sense of a grand philan- 
thropist, or would be at least quite as social as academical. He 
became conspicuous as a speaker at the British and the Social 
Science Associations, and as an expounder of the new economic 
principles. We find, in his published works, a constant preference 
for such subjects as are now included in the term “sociology.” 
His Manual of Political Economy (intended as an_intro- 
duction to Stuart Mill’s), Zhe Economic Position of the British 
Labourer ; Pauperism, its Causes and Remedies; Essays and 
Lectures on Social and Political Subjects; State Socialism 
and the Nationalization of the Land; as also his numerous 
contributions to magazines—to Macmillan, Fraser, the British 
Quarterly, the Fortnightly, and the Nineteenth Century— 
all show his predilection for a range of study which was 
on the social side of political life. It is due to him to re- 
member—when we area little startled with his Radicalism—that 
he wrote against State Socialism, in its various forms, as ex- 
pounded by modern Radicals. Such schemes, he strongly urged, 
made the State a milch cow—a kind of supernatural milch cow 
—a body capable of making something out of nothing, of directly 
commanding supplies of manna from the heavens, and water 
from the rock; whereas, in point of fact, they were simply 
schemes for taking money from the prudent, and handing it over 
to the idle. Fawcett was no Utopian in his Radicalism. He 
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was extreme, perhaps eccentric, yet not subversive. He was too 
good natured to have any venom in his politics. He was an 
advocate for admitting women to the suffrage; perhaps rather 
from his naturally chivalrous instincts than from a strong in- 
tellectual conviction. Indeed, chivalry was born in his nature, 
albeit with most practical aims. His sympathy for the agricul- 
tural labourer; for children who could not get any education ; 
for women who were ousted by men out of positions in which 
they were competent to earn a living ; for townspeople shut out 
from such public commons as should be in justice secured to 
their possession ; and, finally, for the millions of India: all such 
sympathies were to Fawcett as the outlets of a chivalrous mind, 
which delighted chiefly in a broad exercise of generosity, and 
compelled his politics to fit in with his good nature. 

It would be unjust to speak of Fawcett’s career without 
always bearing in mind that he was blind. His repulses when 
he tried to get into Parliament ; his painful rejection at South- 
wark—where he offered himself as a candidate—on the ground of 
his “fatal infirmity ;” and the public correspondence which was 
conducted in the newspapers in relation to this delicate subject : 
all such abnormal considerations make it impossible to think of 
Fawcett save with profound respect, and even tenderness. And 
when we learn that at thirty-two years of age he had conquered 
every obstacle in his path—even his great privation itself—we 
can only feel rejoiced that his moral courage, his pluck, should 
have triumphed over self and over all opponents. The member 
for Brighton was soon a popular member. The tall, manly 
figure, led about by an attendant, was gazed at with reverence in 
the House of Commons. His very political creed gave an em- 
phasis of individuality to a man who could so completely master 
himself. Nor were his politics—such as he put before the House 
—calculated to give offence to honest adversaries. Perhaps his 
views upon India—a subject which was so dear to him, that he 
got the sobriquet of the “ Member for India ”—were more likely to 
stir party hostility than his views upon toleration or upon Reform. 
He told the House that “the most trumpery question ever 
brought before Parliament—a wrangle over a purchase of a 
picture, or a road through a park—excited more interest than 
the welfare of a hundred and eighty millions of our Indian 
fellow-subjects.” In 1874, when Fawcett was elected member 
for Hackney, his advocacy of the interests of the Indians told in 
his favour with his constituents. But it told still more in his 
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favour in India itself. Such was the gratitude of his Indian 
friends, that they subscribed for him a sum of money to enable 
him to contest the borough of Hackney, after he had been 
turned out for Brighton. And within the House he gained high 
praise for the power with which he marshalled his statistics, even 
on the dull subject of Indian finance. Sir Richard Fowler said 
of his Indian speeches that they were the most remarkable in- 
tellectual efforts he had ever heard. The array of figures which 
he had committed to memory might have been confusing even to 
a person who could read. Still, in the fact that Fawcett charged 
the Government with systematic and dishonourable measures in 
regard to their financial treatment of India, he incurred the risk 
of exciting an animosity, which, happily, his obvious candour 
helped to soften. 

It is, however, to Fawcett’s management of the Post Office 
that we naturally turn with the greatest interest ; for it was as 
Postmaster General that he won the highest laurels which were 
bestowed on him by the national gratitude. He was forty-six 
years of age when he accepted office. He regarded the 
National Post Office as, primarily, belonging to “the people ;” 
as existing for their benefit, their enjoyment and facility, and, 
only secondarily, as a tributary of the Exchequer. He had 
scarcely been a fortnight in office when he had decided that 
there were five things to be done, (1) the parcel post, (2) the 
issue of postal orders, (3) the receipt of small savings in stamps, 
and the allowing small sums to be invested in the funds, (4) 
increasing the facilities for life insurance and annuities, (5) 
reducing the price of telegrams. These five reforms were all 
accomplished. To Lord John Manners, however, belonged the 
first credit of having initiated parcels posts in this country ; while 
it is well known that on the Continent, for many years, such a 
system had been in full practice. In regard to telegrams, it was 
not until last year that the sixpenny telegram was conceded. 
Fawcett did not live to test its working. Yet he did live to estab- 
lish postal orders, as an improvement on the old fashioned post 
office orders. The popularity of this innovation has become as 
great at the present time, as the fiscal advantage of it has been 
made obvious. At the end of the year 1882, the whole number 
issued was under five millions; in the next year it rose to about 
eight millions ; in the next year to more than twelve millions ; 
and it is now computed to be at the rate of about twenty 
millions. We must, however, notice one other reform, bearing 
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closely on the prosperity of the humbler classes. In the first 
year of his office, Fawcett proposed to Mr. Gladstone to make 
some great improvements in savings banks. Mr. Gladstone not 
only cordially assented, but added some sound suggestions of 
his own. Suffice it to say, that the result of the new experi- 
ments was to enable about twenty thousand persons (in the year 
1883-4) to purchase stocks to the value of a million and a half, 
in spite of the high rate of stocks during that year. 

For four years and a half Fawcett worked at the Post Office. 
During that brief period he initiated reforms which might have 
been the pride of a lifetime. As Postmaster General he was 
the commander of a civilian army, numbering about ninety 
thousand persons. He threw open numerous clerkships to 
women—a reform which has worked wonderfully well, and of 
which Fawcett was certainly the chief promoter. In 1884, 
2,500 women competed for 145 clerkships; whilst there have 
been 30 female applicants for every available vacancy (in the 
last three years) in the telegraph department; so that the 
standard of the examination has had to be raised. It has been 
said that Fawcett had no official defect, save an extreme 
sensibility and clemency. He could pardon, but he could not 
punish an offender—unless after the most prolonged exami- 
nation. He was naturally popular with all subordinates. After 
his death, one who had served under him wrote feelingly : “The 
humblest servant within the dominion of his authority was not 
left uncared for. During his history as Postmaster General, a 
greatly improved state of feeling has been introduced among 
the officers, in their general tone towards each other, and 
towards those who are beneath them; and the whole service in 
all respects has been greatly and even wonderfully improved.” 

It is unnecessary to dwell at length on the variety of public 
honours which was showered upon Henry Fawcett in his latter 
days ; Oxford making him an honorary D.C.L.; Wurtzburg, a 
Doctor of political Economy ; the Royal Society electing him a 
Fellow; and the University of Glasgow, after conferring the 
dignity of LL.D., electing him to be its Lord Rector. Fawcett 
had now worn out his life in hard work, and in the summer of 
1884 he grew weak. He worked on to the end of the year; 
indeed, life without work was to him a weariness. On the 6th 
of November he died. 

Apart from the picturesqueness of Fawcett’s career, there is 
much in it to attract our regard. He was so honest that even 
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those who differed from him—even those whom he bitterly 
opposed—confessed their respect for his motives. He was acci- 
dentally, not willingly, a party man, nor would he ever “follow 
his leader” if he differed from him. In this trait he was worthy 
to be an example to a very large majority of politicians. A 
profound disbelief of the main articles of his political creed, does 
not hinder us from appreciating the candour of the man—the 
chivalry of his sympathetic career. Yet to most men he will be 
always chiefly memorable as “a magnificent example of pluck.” 
A blind man forcing himself into useful public life, is a spectacle 
which must command our admiration. There is something in it 
of that brave spirit, which belongs to the grander part of human 
nature ; and Fawcett won his success not for himself only, but 
for all those, afflicted like himself, to whom his example gave 
help and encouragement. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen has admirably pourtrayed this noble 
bearing; never staying to eulogize his hero, but letting him 
speak, act, and conquer for himself. Indeed, as a biography, this 
work is complete. The biographer is a true artist, who, having 
to paint a hero, gives the likeness with the honesty of photo- 
graphy, There is no heat, no affectation, no extenuation. The 
likeness may be taken to be exact; so that whatever we may 
think of the original, at least we know him precisely as did his 
friends. From the first moment, when by that sad accident the 
hand of the father put out the light of the eyes of the son, there 
is a calm interest in the mind of the reader, which is never 
excited, never dulled. There is much to be learned from the 
contemplation of a brave man, who could see “the soul of 
goodness in things evil ;” and of whom his father touchingly 
said: “I think I could bear my trouble better, if my son would 
but once complain.” 

A. F. MARSHALL. 
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THE beaver is undoubtedly the most remarkable among rodents 
for intelligence and skill, not even among bees or ants has 
instinct risen to a higher level of far-reaching adaptation to 
certain surrounding conditions. In no animal can we find 
ordinary instinct more puzzlingly combined with what almost 
appears like rational understanding. A close study of the ways 
of beavers reveals not a little of the action of those higher forms 
of instinct, which in the wonderful adaptation of various means 
to a particular end simulate intelligence, and appear to be less 
the result of unconscious impulse than of reasoned purpose. 

The beaver was the first architect in the British Isles ; long 
before round towers had risen to mystify future antiquarians, 
this animal was modelling his dome in the fens of Yorkshire 
and the mountains of Wales. Their remarkable construc- 
tions—dams and lodges—probably suggested the first practical 
ideas to man regarding the use of weirs and earthworks 
for social or defensive purposes; for, looking at the work 
of beavers, there seems reason to doubt the originality of 
design in the earliest remains of human habitations. Side 
by side with the lake-dwellings of a bygone age, beyond 
all doubt, dwelt the beavers, whose skeletons are now dis- 
interred in company with the first flint instruments, and 
other relics of the untaught industry of that period. It is 
therefore probable that man derived many a hint in constructive 
ingenuity and engineering art from the beavers, whose simple 
necessities differed chiefly from his, in the fact, that the object 
of the man was to raise his dwellings above the water, whereas 
that of the beaver was to raise the water to the level of his 
dwelling, thus, while the latter laid the wood in a horizontal 
position, the former drove his piles vertically and raised his 
platform above them. 

The general appearance of these ancient dwellings of wood 
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and those of the beavers must have been very similar. The 
habitations of the Gauls are said to have been circular huts 
constructed of wood, plastered within with mud. The huts of 
the pile works were of a similar nature, fragments of the linings 
having been found bearing on one side the marks of interlaced 
branches, while on the other (evidently forming the wall of the 
dwelling) they were quite smooth, and the huts could acom- 
modate about four or five persons. The beaver lodges are com- 
posed chiefly of branches, moss, and mud, and will accommodate 
five or six families, each having a separate apartment. 

In more remote ages there existed gigantic beavers all over 
the northern world, from Siberia to Britain, whose remains have 
been recently found buried in the clay along with the bones of the 
mammoth and the woolly rhinoceros, They had immense teeth, 
in comparison with which the incisors of our modern beavers 
are puny indeed—teeth which, instead of confining themselves 
to alders and larches, may, for a morning’s work, have felled the 
huge pine, to dam some ancient long forgotten river. These 
remains are found cropping out from the clay beneath the deep 
cliffs of Southwold, Cromer, &c, on the Suffolk coast, which 
formed the floor of the existing German Ocean during the 
Pliocene deposit. Near this ancient forest—which has been 
traced for a distance of fifty miles—the lakes and marshes were 
inhabited by a species of huge beaver—T7vrogontherium—of 
which many fossil remains are frequently found together with 
those of the smaller species now living in America. From the 
time of the Roman Conquest of England, the beaver gradually 
withdrew from the eastern parts of this country and finally, like 
the Briton, took refuge in Scotland, Strathclyde, and Wales. 
They had had their day, for they were the successors of the 
elephant, the hippopotamus, the hyena, and the cave-tiger, 
which had all ceased to exist in this country before the peat 
began to grow on the swampy plains where the beavers built 
their dams, for it is in the peat-mosses that we find the chief 
remains of the English beaver. But in Scotland and Wales the 
beaver has its place in written history. An old monk who 
records his travels in Wales, tells of the beavers in Cardigan- 
shire. Another proof of this animal having abounded in Wales 
is the name of a valley in Czrnarvonshire called “Nant 
Francon,” or “ Vale of the beaver.” When Archbishop Baldwin 
went to the Principality, A.D. 1180, to beat up recruits for the 
Crusaders, his secretary and biographer, Gerald de Barri, was so 
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delighted with the beavers of Cardiganshire that, forgetting the 
Crusades, he tells us chiefly about their dwellings, their wonderful 
tails and their teeth, and how their habitations (formed from 
willow stumps cut down just as the boughs began to shoot) 
appeared outside like groves of trees, rude and natural, though 
artfully constructed within. 

About the year 1490 we are told they abounded by Loch 
Ness, whence their furs were exported for the purpose of manu- 
facturing hats. Still later lingered the tradition among the 
Highlanders near Lochaber of the former abundance in that 
spot of the broad-tailed otter, the very same name by which the 
beaver was known in Wales. It is even stated on good 
authority that beavers were killed in Wales in the time of 
Oliver Cromwell. All the traces, however, to be found in 
England of this animal are his name still attached to some 
waters telling of the home of the old family, just as in York- 
shire, Beverly—Beaver’s Legh, reminds us of an inhabitant far 
more ancient than the minster. At present they are only to be 
met with in Europe in small communities in retired spots on 
the banks of the Rhone, the Danube, and Weser. It is said 
that a few still linger also on the Vistula and other rivers of 
Russian Poland, almost solitary creatures in mere holes, but the 
surviving beaver is chiefly to be found in North America. 

This wonderful animal, though he cuts down trees, drags 
down huge logs to the water’s edge, and builds with them such 
elaborate log-houses and water-dams, is only about two feet long 
and a foot high, shaped somewhat like a rat with the exception 
of his tail. With his hind feet webbed up to the claws, and 
his wide, flat tail, covered with scales, serving as a rudder, he has 
such remarkable swimming power that his fore-legs are free to 
carry and place the wood, while his cutting instruments, his 
broad orange-coloured teeth—sharp as chisels, are renewed as 
fast as he wears them away. With these he usually gnaws a 
deep notch in the trunk of a larch or pine, as deep as he dares 
without fear of its falling, and passing to the other side begins 
working there till the trunk is severed through, when it falls 
heavily on the side of the deep notch, and consequently away 
from himself. He then strips off the bark and gnaws the trunk 
into pieces of about six feet long, and by the aid of his fore 
paws and teeth drags them into position to build his dam. The 
lighter branches he makes use of in constructing his conical 
lodge, weaving them round in basket fashion, plastering them 
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with a mortar of mud, grass, and moss, and lining the different 
chambers with wood, fibre, and dry grass. The logs he piles up 
to form dams, lest ere long the stream should flow away and 
leave the entrances dry. In building these skilfully devised 
dams he always makes the deep notch in the trunk on the side 
near the water, in order that the trunk may fall by the stream, 
and having left many of the branches on it, he and his com- 
panions carefully place the logs with these lying down the 
stream ; thus they act as supports to resist the current, preven- 
ting the dam from being washed away. Upon this broad 
foundation, often six feet wide, they pile logs, stones, and mud, 
till they have raised a barrier of from eight to ten feet high and 
more than a hundred feet long. In this way they clear the 
woods just round their stream as effectually as if a gang of 
wood-cutters had been at work. And as these dams hold back 
the water and gradually form broad meres, swamps are soon 
seen on all sides, where peat-moss grows and beaver-meadows 
are formed. 

The beaver possesses the largest brain for his size of any of 
the gnawing animals, and is the only one that in its fore-parts 
entirely resembles a quadruped, and in its hinder parts 
approaches the nature of a fish. 

We learn from Mr. L. H. Morgan’s observations that curious as 
is the dam, it hardly equals the water-ways or canals which these 
animals excavate through the low lands bordering their ponds for 
the purpose of reaching the woods and for affording a channel 
for the transportation of logs to their lodges. To conceive and 
execute such a design presupposes a more complicated process 
of construction than that required for the construction of a dam, 
and although a much simpler work to perform when the idea is 
fully developed, it could much less have been expected from a 
mute animal. These canals are generally from three to five feet 
wide, three feet deep, and often hundreds of feet long. They 
are cut in the form of trenches, having perpendicular sides and 
abrupt ends ; all roots of trees and under-brush are cleared away 
to afford an unobstructed passage. In executing them there is 
sometimes displayed a wealth of engineering resource over 
little details of structure required in special localities which is 
even more astonishing than the general idea. The beavers have 
to resort to various expedients according to the nature of the 
ground. One canal mentioned by Mr. Morgan was excavated 
for a distance of four hundred and fifty feet, when it reached the 
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first rise of ground, and throughout this distance it was supplied 
with water from this source. But where the rise began a dam 
was made, and the canal was then continued for twenty-five feet 
at a level of one foot higher than before. This higher level 
reach, being supplied with water collected from yet higher levels 
by another dam, extending seventy-five feet upon one side of 
the canal, and about twenty-five feet on the other so as to 
collect all the drainage water and concentrate it into the second 
reach of the canal. Beyond this larger dam there was another 
abrupt rise of a foot, and the canal was consequently continued 
until a third dam was necessary resembling the second, except 
that it had a much wider span on each side of the canal to 
catch a still larger quantity of drainage water to supply the 
uppermost canal. Thus we see there is not only a perfect 
application of the principle of weirs such as are used in 
canals constructed by man, but also the principle of collecting 
water to supply the reaches situated on the slope by means of 
remarkable dams of wide extent and adapted for the purpose 
intended in the best manner. Some of the dams are extra- 
ordinarily large. Professor Agassiz saw one measuring six- 
hundred and fifty feet in iength and three and a half feet in 
height. The gradual growth of these enormous dams has the 
effect of greatly altering the appearance of the country where 
they occur, by taking levels from dams towards the sources of 
streams on which they are found. Agassiz was generally able 
to form a tolerable idea of the original landscape, before the 
growth of the dams, and he found that from the nature of the 
surrounding country now adjoining the beaver ponds—the beaver 
meadows where the trees are scanty and small—must at one 
time have been all covered with forest. The beavers at first 
only cleared the forest in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
dams in every direction, first up the stream as far as the nature 
of the creek permitted, and then sideways by means of their 
canals, as far as the level of the ground would allow, thus by 
degrees clearing a larger space. In this way beavers have 
changed the whole aspect of vast tracts of country, covering 
with water a large extent of ground which was once a dense 
forest. 

In the wilds of North America beavers still carry on their 
strange communal life unmolested by man, a spot having 
been chosen in some forest land where no settler has yet made 
a clearing, where no axe has rung through its silent arcades, 
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nor a tree fallen save on the heights where the storms have 
occasionally uprooted the aged giants of the forest. Very soon 
the younger trees will have to bow their lofty crests, and 
succumb to the slow sure inroads made by the teeth of the 
four-footed invader. For here a company of beavers have 
decided to fix their abode. Here they gradually assemble 
from different parts, in the month of June or July, till they 
form a troop of from twenty to a hundred, near the bank of the 
river, and begin to nibble. Sharp are their teeth, and quick the 
fall, as tree after tree descends, interlacing their branches on their 
way. Then cutting them into shorter lengths, till they become 
sufficiently portable to be conveyed by the united strength and 
ingenuity of these animals, to the place beside the water, where 
the wonderful edifice is to be constructed. Now slowly rises the 
superstructure tapering from a thickness at the bottom of twelve 
feet to a height of from two to three feet. 

There will often be seen a strange variety in the direction 
of the work: here it comes boldly into the river, there it takes 
a bend and curves outward towards the stream, because at 
that very point the beavers find that the current is strongest, 
and though they have never seen an artificial harbour or 
examined a modern breakwater, they adopt their principles 
with the most consummate engineering skill. In moving large 
cuttings from the trees they are most ingenious. They shove 
and roll them with their hips, using also their legs and tails as 
levers, moving sideways in the act. In this way they move the 
larger logs from the more or less elevated ground, over the 
uneven but generally descending surface to the pond. After 
one of these cuttings has been transported to the water, a 
beaver, placing one end of it under his throat, will push it 
before him to the place where it is to be sunk. Having strength- 
ened the dyke by stones and plastered it over with mortar, they 
complete it, and, behind this, in the artificial depths they have 
just created, they begin to erect their dwellings, a cluster of 
compact and comfortable cabins or lodges for their young 
colony, provided with two doors, one to go into the water, 
the other on to the land, forming also an invaluable defence 
against the attacks of their enemies. These conical habitations 
are sometimes three or four storeys high, accommodating from 
eighteen to twenty beavers, and each village or community 
has from ten to twenty cabins. They are so solid that an 
external diameter of forty feet, only allows seven feet within, 
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while the walls are so dexterously plastered inside and out, 
that the outer surface when hardened by the action of frost 
may be called a model of an iron-plated man-of-war. But for 
the thickness and hardness of the roofing of these beaver huts, 
the wolves and other wild beasts who prowl through the woods 
in search of prey would soon invade the privacy of their 
dwellings, where, in neatly arranged beds, separately placed 
against the wall, each family of beavers passes the winter months. 
A deep ditch usually affords additional facility of passing in 
and .out, the doors of the beaver’s cabins being under water, 
as travelling by land is always less agreeable to them than 
aquatic exercise. 

In the construction of the dams large stones weighing from 
one to six pounds are used here and there, to give down-weight 
and .solidity. They are carried by the beavers, just as they 
carry their mud, that is by walking on their hind legs and 
holding their burden against the chest, with their fore paws. 
On the solid dams several men might stand at once, while a 
stick dam would hardly support the weight of one man. The 
beavers store up the bark they have stripped from the logs in 
building and keep it in the lower portions of their dwellings 
for winter food, when they fall short of berries and acorns ; and 
they often add small branches of trees to their store. 

The beaver is a remarkably social animal, living with his 
single mate and family in a separate lodge, though they often 
have underground passages leading from one dwelling to the 
other. The young ones do not quit the lodge of their parents 
till the summer of their third year, when they choose mates, 
build new lodges for themselves, and settle down to private life. 
According to the Indians, who have carefully watched their 
habits, the elder beavers often go up stream in their local 
migrations, but their old dwellings are not left vacant, as 
younger couples quickly step in and make themselves at home 
in the ready-made habitation. This process of transference of 
ownership is said to go on from generation to generation. It 
is chiefly in winter that they dwell together in their lodges, 
in summer they prefer wandering about in search of food, 
seldom touching their stores till all nature is bound in ice. 

Beavers are extremely clean in their habits, in fact gene- 
rations of training have not imbued our domestic cats and dogs 
with the sense of cleanliness which marks the beaver race, zwzthin 
whose dwellings no ordure is ever found. They do not even eat 
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in them, except very rarely, but in burrows or chambers built 
for the purpose on the banks of the river, the entrance to which 
is under the water. 

Beavers have certainly some sort of /anguage by which they 
communicate their wants to each other, uttering sounds of some 
kind, which they vary into as many tones as they find necessary 
to give vent to their feelings or to denote their wants. They 
are extremely timid animals and are easily killed by any man 
or beast that chances to meet with them, yet being defended by 
a long fur and thick skin, and armed with long teeth firmly set 
into their very strong jaws, they are capable of making a stout 
resistance. It is said that one of them cut off the leg of a dog 
at one stroke. Otters will often enter their lodges and attack 
the family, but unless the parents are from home they seldom 
succeed in killing or carrying off the young ones. They have 
generally a great dread of mankind, and have been known when 
met on shore by a man, to lie down and begin crying like a 
young child. An emigrant, newly arrived in Canada, walking 
through a forest came upon a pond where he chanced to meet 
a beaver, with a billet of wood upon his shoulders, going down 
to the water. As soon as the animal saw him, he laid down his 
load, sat upon the ground and cried aloud, exactly like a child. 
The settler, having more tenderness in his disposition than is 
usual, and perhaps taking it for some kind of reasoning being, 
stopped and addressed it thus: 

“You need not cry, poor creature, for I would not hurt 
you on any account, so you may take up your bundle of fire- 
wood, which I suppose it is, and go about your business.” 

Though the timid animal understood not the man’s language, 
he understood fully his tone of tenderness and look of sympathy, 
and immediately took up his bundle and walked quietly on his 
way. 

The beaver is very faithful to his mate, and when by some 
accident or other cause he loses her, he retires into solitude and 
becomes what is called a hermit-beaver, and it has been 
remarked that all of them have a black mark on the inside 
of their skin, on their backs, called a saddle; this is said by 
some authors to proceed from the want of a partner to keep 
their backs warm. These poor solitary widowers either never 
pair again, or remain single until they can meet with some 
female-hermit bereaved like themselves, willing that they should 
cast in their lot together. It is also believed that whenever 
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any one in a community is idle, or does not choose to take a 
mate on arriving at a suitable age, he is driven out of the 
dwelling and has to find a refuge in holes of the river-banks 
where he can sulk by himself. These lazy or rejected bachelors 
live on gloomily in burrows, for having no family ties to call 
out their natural powers in providing homes, or stores for the 
family, they build no dams and construct no houses, and so fall 
an easy prey to the trappers. 

Brought up together, beavers live in perfect harmony and 
labour in concert, but when forcibly separated from the com- 
panionship of their fellows, and forced to care only for them- 
selves, they lose much of their building instinct, while if kept 
in close captivity, any attempt to introduce a mate not of their 
own choosing usually results in violent combats, and the severe 
wounds, which in these circumstances they inflict upon each 
other, frequently terminate fatally for one or both. 

In its natural state the beaver not only builds like an 
architect, but rules like a citizen, and from the result of their 
combined labour, we plainly see to what degree they can unite 
for their mutual well-being and gain by their concurrent effort 
advantages, which in a state of solitude are unattainable by 
them. 

The beaver is easily tamed, but when isolated, he is, though 
mild and gentle, very melancholy, caring only to gnaw the 
walls of his prison, in fact no wooden cage will hold him ; there 
have, however, been some few exceptions. Two very tame 
beavers which were kept in the menagerie at Exeter Change 
many years ago, were extremely gay and frolicsome, capering, 
wrestling, and playing with each other as far as the limits of 
their smali compartment would admit, and when anything was 
given them to play with, they would drag it about, and seem 
highly delighted, but sometimes the sport ended in a quarrel, 
and they occasionally bit and wounded each other severely. 

Beavers, even in captivity, show considerable ingenuity in 
constructing for themselves a shelter from the inclemency of 
the weather. A young beaver was some time ago taken to 
France, and there his keepers supplied him abundantly with 
various nourishment, vegetables, roots, fruits, and small branches 
of trees, but knowing that he had been brought from a much 
colder country, they neglected to provide shelter as the winter 
came on. 

One frosty night, large flakes of snow were driven by the 
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wind into a corner of his cage, the poor unfortunate prisoner, 
who had, in his own northern land been accustomed from his 
birth to the snug home provided in his parent’s lodge, found 
himself perishing from cold, and as his keepers would not help 
him, he was obliged to protect himself, which he did very 
cleverly by building a kind of cell, the chief materials at his 
disposal were the small branches of trees given him to gnaw. 
These he managed to interweave between the wires of his cage, 
filling up the interstices with pieces of carrots and apples, then 
he plastered the whole with hard pressed snow which froze during 
the night, and the next morning it was found that he had built 
a wall of considerable height, which perfectly answered his 
purpose, by sheltering him from the icy blast, and shaming his 
thoughtless keepers. 

In captivity the beaver soon becomes familiar and sociable, 
and, if permitted, will, even in a room, exercise its building 
propensity, using brushes, baskets, boots, sticks, or, in fact, any- 
thing it can get hold of for the purpose. 

A trapper in the north-west of Canada having erected a 
shanty in a river valley, caught a young beaver, of which he 
hoped to make a pet, so he carried it home, and slipping a trap- 
chain round its neck, tied it up, so that it could not leave the 
hut. The next morning he found that the haft of his axe had 
been cut off close to the head, and severed into small pieces, as 
neatly as though done by machinery, and looking round he saw, 
to his dismay, his rifle cut across below the trigger-guard, and 
packed with his pistols, four beaver traps, and an auger, all 
made into a lodge which the beaver had been building. Just 
then his attention was called to a high tidal wave passing up the 
river which overflowed the low ground on which his shanty had 
been erected. To avoid the damp the trapper had taken the 
precaution to raise his shanty on four strong posts to which the 
planks of his flooring had been tree-nailed four or five feet above 
the ground. When the tide had swept through and the water 
had partially subsided, the trapper looked round for the beaver, 
but as it was nowhere to be seen, he concluded that it had freed 
itself and escaped into the water. It rained heavily all that day, 
and the following night the trapper, who had gone to sleep on 
his bear-skin, swung hammock-like, was wakened by a violent 
plunge, and found himself and all his possessions soaked, and 
his shanty pitching and tossing and rolling from side to side, 
the water a yard deep on the floor, and the river rushing like 
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a mill-race, with the shanty afloat on it. However, by a 
vigorous effort he escaped through the door and reached the 
branches of a tree, to which he clung, and climbing up remained 
safe until the flood subsided. He then returned to the spot 
where his log hut had stood, hoping to find some wrecks of his 
property strewed about, but what was his surprise to discover 
the four corner posts or pillars of his shanty standing four feet 
above the ground, each sharply and evenly cut across by his new 
pet, which had thus in the course of a few hours destroyed not 
only his most valued possessions, but even the foundations of his 
dwelling place! 
MARIANNE BELL, 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


WHEN a certain objector, whose name it is well to omit, was 
disputing with St. Thomas of Aquin verdis ampullosis et tumidis, 
the latter, knowing more than any conceivable number of 
such, and, being the Saint that he was, answered, as he might 
have been expected to answer, with the humility of a saint and 
the power of his unequalled intellect. The Stranger was not a 
saint, and no one was disputing with him in words, but he was 
trying to hold his own like a Christian against an army of 
practical sophistries that battled with him for the one treasure of 
his life, sophistries in action that he could neither meet nor avoid. 
He could only wait out the five months—but where? Peveridge 
Bay was the only place that he could think of, and thither he 
went. 

Caution and other qualities that either are, or seem to be, 
natural virtues, imitate the higher motive more or less well, and 
natural virtues, especially when drilled by good breeding, do it 
better ; but since no multiplication of natural motives will make 
one supernatural act, nor bear the strain that grace will bear 
like a sea wall, it follows that caution by itself can hardly be 
depended on as a guarantee against loss of temper, even when 
the loss is not an investment, as it was to Napoleon the First, 
when he imposed on people by flying into a rage, and as it 
was now with Mrs. Hopkins, a/as Giannina Somebody. 

She was having an epistolary dispute with Crayston’s butler, 
otherwise Giacomo; she requiring his presence for half a day, 
and he objecting thereto. Giacomo, emboldened by distance, 
and having secretly determined on leaving England after the 
London season, asserted himself in terms more plain than 
considerate, verbis ampullosis et tumidis ; but Mrs. Hopkins, who 
was equal to the occasion and more than equal to him, caused 
his intelligence to realize the fact that he had better not be 
contumacious. Thereupon he lowered his tone, and she, being 
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assured of her power to compel, allowed him to put off his 
appearance till the end of July, or (under extreme penalties) the 
beginning of August. Having written the ultimatum, she put it 
upside-down in the letter-box under a heap of letters, and went 
upstairs again, muttering to herself, “ He shall be at home now, 
I shall go and seek him.” 

“He” meant Colonel Claverock, who was in his very private 
sitting-room, reading Sir Richard’s note for the twentieth time 
and thinking that Lord de Freville’s behaviour was excessively 
bad. His countenance was dark and angry. “ This is worth 
nothing,” he thought, “nothing in law, nothing at all. But I 
have let it be known, and made the place too hot forthem. Iam 
sorry for it, sorry for the sake of the family ; but I can’t see 
my own son, such as he is, defrauded of the old place of the 
Dytchleys. I never knew a worse case of broken faith—a more 
sneaking and cowardly swindle.” 

Who could blame him for thinking so, when Sir Richard, 
writing from Netherwood, spoke of Leofric as “heir to this 
estate, and when the respectable old woman had erased the 
“E” so smoothly, that her substitution of “this” for “the,” in 
perfect imitation of Sir Richard’s handwriting, might have passed 
unchallenged before the eyes of a detective? But he had better 
not have been persuaded to promise payment for the original 
information, still less have promised it in writing, and least of all, 
to Mrs. Hopkins. 

This conclusion from very self-evident premises had never 
seemed so conclusive. She had always been an incubus, but the 
weight had grown. Her familiarity was alarming. Even her 
curtsey, so elaborate before, was limited, threatening, and 
suggestive of conditions. His first impression was that he had 
acted like a fool—a great fool, a remarkable fool—and it seemed 
likely to be his last on that question ; but he put it away, as we 
hide unpleasant letters in a drawer. 

“What is the use,” he thought, “ of regretting what is done ? 
If I were to begin, I should see nothing but possibilities past and 
a future that cannot be. I must give her a part of the annuity— 
that is, if worst comes to worst—and get back the papers.” 

While he was trying to think of some via media between 
losing a hundred a year and leaving the written promise in 
her possession, she knocked at the door. 

“Come in,” said he, wishing that she had waited till he sent 
for her. “I can’t stand her coming in like this,” he muttered. 
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These words would scarcely have been heard by any one 
sitting in the room ; but Mrs. Hopkins had the ears of a watch- 
dog and cultivated the gift of overhearing. 

“It is business, Colonel,” said she, obtruding her padded 
body between the door and the door-post. “I have hear you 
to say it.” 

“ Say what ?” said Colonel Claverock, “and when ?” 

“Tn this moment,” said she: “that is, one moment ago. You 
said, ‘I can’t stand her coming like this’—that was when I 
knocked at the door. I never.come, sir, if not for to say some- 
thing to you what I am obliged for to ask.” 

“Yes, but I am busy,” said he, asserting himself in look and 
manner. “I will speak to you afterwards.” He then inclined his 
head stiffly, and began to write a letter. 

“ Chi ha tempo non aspetta tempo,” said she, shutting the door 
and planting herself before him. ‘“ You know that old proverb. 
You did not forget it when I telled to you that the son should be 
the heir of Sir Richard—eh ?” 

“Which he is not,” said Colonel Claverock. ‘ And that 
reminds me that I was going to tell you—not now, but later in 
the day, when I should be disengaged—lI was going to tell you 
that, as my son is not heir in possession, the written promise I 
gave is of course useless to you, but that I mean to settle half 
the annuity on you at once. We can then destroy the useless 
paper, which would only do you harm, if it were seen ; while 
you will have at once what I promised you for your services to 
Mrs. Claverock and the losses you incurred by leaving my 
service.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Hopkins. “Well, I never! as the old 
women say in England.” 

“If you don’t want it, say so,” answered Colonel Claverock 
with much irritation ; “but have the goodness to abstain from 
joking.” 

“What joke? What joke?” said she. “It was the surprise.” 

“Well, then, that will do. I am busy.” 

“Not yet, Colonel. I tell you that it was the surprise.” 

‘Nonsense ! I told you at the time why I gave it.” 

“ Ah! but the little writing says that it should be paid when 
the dear son should be more rich.” 

“Of course, because I couldn’t afford to do it before, having 
to pay a large allowance to him. Be good enough now to leave 
the room. I will speak to you afterwards.” 
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“With permission I speak now. The little writing say that 
you was to pay the money to me, for to have made you to know 
what you should not have known if-I had not come to tell it to 
you.” 

“Then you wish to make out that I promised you the 
annuity for telling me what isn’t a fact, and not for what you 
did in my service and what you lost (as you assured me) by 
leaving it under suspicious circumstances.” 

“No, no. It is not that. It is the surprise.” 

“What on earth are you surprised at? Beso kind as to leave 
the room.” 

“Leave the room and then answer your question in the 
room?” said she. “But never mind. Answer to me. What 
shall the others think? ‘He promised to pay this,’ they should 
say, when the son should have that certain property. Oh! that 
look bad. Did he pray her todo something? Hm! ha! Why 
did not Miladi de Freville make to examine the dead body of 
Sir Richard ? Without doubt she had her reasons for to not say 
nothing. There was two of them what believed to find their 
advantage in it. Where is the police? That old woman must 
have given something to Sir Richard. And then I say, ‘I have 
not given anything to him, if not one letter from the Colonel.’ 
Then they shall say, ‘Was there something to poison in that?’ 
Then I raise the shoulders, and say, ‘What will you that I know 
of it? How can I know what was in that letter?’ Then they 
shall say, ‘That’s a good old woman.’ Already one under- 
stands. He asked you to give something to Sir Richard, but 
you was too good, and so he made you to carry it in his letter. 
The wicked man! ah! If the doctor had examined the dead 
body! But we shall not have to do with that wicked man! Oh! 
That should be terrible to you.” 

Colonel Claverock was so astonished at this curious and 
unpleasant view of the case, that he did what he had never been 
known to do before at any moment of his chequered life. In 
fact he stared, and though aware of the fact, remained staring 
while she unfolded her conditional prophecy. When she had 
finished, he said : 

“ Are you going, then, to show the paper? I am glad that 
you have given me a hint of your scheme. You understand, of 
course, that if you try to make people believe lies of me, you 
will not have the annuity.” 

“Do not talk so,” said she, shaking her corkscrew curls at 
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him. “JZ not show nothing. But if I die, someone shall read 
what is written. The little writing shall be in my trnnk, and 
they shall open the trunk ; shall they not see it when I shall be, 
perhaps, dead ?” 

“Yes; but what will you want to keep it for, if you have the 
annuity? That paper promises you first, fifty pounds a year, 
and afterwards a hundred, under certain future circumstances. 
These, as you know, will not occur, either now or at any time. 
Therefore, it will be immensely for your advantage to cancel the 
paper and receive an annuity of fifty pounds a year, dating from 
now, without any conditions at all. I am going to settle it on 
you at once—that is, as soon as it can be drawn up—but when 
the deed is drawn up for me to sign, you must bring the written 
promise and lay it on the table before I sign the deed. All that 
you have just said makes this precaution still more necessary. 
I will not have it left in your trunk to be lost or mislaid, for this 
or that person to get hold of and misrepresent through ignor- 
ance, or in malice, or from being incapable of understanding a 
generous action and a free gift. Therefore ” 

“Free! oh! was it so free? Did I not make a pact with 
you? Did I not refuse to say what was the good news, without 
to have that little writing ?” 

“TI know you did, and I might have had you taken up for 
trying to extort money.” 

“Oh! Did not you ask for to hear how the son should be 
rich?” 

“I told you that I couldn’t give you the annuity then, 
because I couldn’t afford it at that time ; and instead of trusting 
to my honour, you clamoured for a written promise of what the 
reward was to be for your services to Mrs. Claverock and for 
your losses in consequence of her death. Read the paper.” 

“Sir, I have read the paper many times. It says that I shall 
have the annuity when, when, when—you know when. Does 
that seem to you a free gift—eh ?” 

“Do you wish to have the annuity, or not?” said Colonel 
Claverock between his teeth. “I ask the question because you 
appear to contemplate making use of the paper in order to 
calumniate me—why, I don’t know. It depends on yourself, but 
I should like to know which way it is to be—whether I am to 
have the deed drawn up, or not. I was going to write about it 
now.” 

“One moment, Colonel. You say why I not trust to your 
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honour, but you have chased me from the house one time. Can 
I know, perhaps, that you shall not do it again? I have done 
all my possible for you and for the son. I have shown you what 
I said to be true. Have you not, perhaps, the writing from 
Sir Richard? That letter shall show that I told you the truth. 
It is not my honour that is bad: it is the honour of my lady and 
of my lord, what disobey the dead father—they do the wicked 
things. I have the blame and the reproaches and the insultings, 
and you threaten to me to take me up for to have extorted your 
money. Oh! the human justice—the human gratitude! But if 
I should show to the people the little writing? No, no, I am 
too good. You are cruel to me, but I not venge myself. Do 
not have fear.” 

“Has it come to this?” thought Colonel Claverock, for 
afraid he was morally, and who would not have been so ? 

“T am a good woman, very good,” whimpered Mrs. Hopkins, 
looking injured. “I shall not have no annuities—not till the 
poor son be rich man, and you can do it and be not incommoded. 
He shall one day be rich man, I know that. Do not say no 
more about the writing. It makes me to die that you think 
of me so ill, when I love the family so much. I had only 
two hundred pounds in the world, what my old mistress left to 
me when she died: and when a Hebrew came here with his long 
nose and screamed in the house, because the son owed to him 
money, I paid him that money—all in the bank-notes—and 
made the Hebrew to go for his affairs. You ask him if you not 
believe to me.” 

Colonel Claverock was not exactly astonished, for astonish- 
ment can be overdrawn like a bank, and the demand on his had 
been excessive ; but if there is a medium between astonishment 
and expectation, and if being startled is that medium, then 
midway was his feeling, yet so near to both extremes that it 
partook of both. Leofric always impressed him with a virtual 
expectation of something unpleasant in the way of money, but 
who could have believed that he would borrow from Mrs. 
Hopkins ? 

“The Hebrew grumbled very loud,” said she, “and Mr. Cray- 
ston walked with you near to the house. If I had not paid the 
money, he should not have gone. Mr. Crayston should have 
heard him.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me as soon as Mr. Crayston was 
gone?” said Colonel Claverock, drawing the deepest breath 
as gently as he could. 
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“Because it should have unquieted you,” said she, “and 
because I had said to Mr. Leofric that no one should know 
of it. It is for to show my love of the family that I have said 
it now, when you ‘make cruel reproaches to me, as if I were 
thief. I have said to you what is true, and it is my Lord de 
Freville what has done this, because he has no honour. Who 
could ever expect of him that he should act so?” 

“You have said that before,” said he. But Mrs. Hopkins, 
otherwise and essentially Giannina, was a match for most people. 
She broke into a heavy sob. Tears gushed forth in the manner 
of spontaneity. Her stuffed figure shook with seeming emotion, 
till the corkscrew curls danced before him as if they were 
endowed with a sort of subordinate life. 

“And my love of my dear mistress, your good wife,” said 
she; and the sobs were redoubled, the tears burst out with 
renewed force. “Oh—oh—oh—oh!” 

“T didn’t mean to hurt your feelings, you know,” said 
Colonel Claverock, softening at the sound of the last word: 
“but you put things at first in such a very strong light.” 

“It was to show what I should have said if I was not so 
good. But you must not say of it anything to the poor son. 
It was the boil of youth. He shall be more wise, believe to me. 
He is so now, I should not have said it to you if you had 
believed my love to the family. Now I go because I have 
much to do.” 

“Well, but stop. I must pay you at once the money that 
you advanced. It was two hundred you say n 

“Oh! that not imports nothing.” 

“TI beg your pardon, it does.” 

“No, no. You have not understanded me.” 

Thought the Colonel, “I wish I could think so.” 

“You not know the poor Giannina,” said she. “But the 
times passes and I must think to the affairs of the house. 
Already I have forgot to say why Iamcome. The old chapel 
has not been well cleaned, and the sacristia is so dirty, full of 
dust and that little—I forget the name—what the ragna makes.” 

“Cobwebs. Well?” 

“Yes, the cobwebs, big cobwebs. The furniture ought to be 
took out. It should be better to clean all that.” 

“Then have it done,” said he. “Have anything done of 
that kind, that wants doing. I thought these things were done 
at regular times.” 
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“Yes, sir, but since I am come here, no one has well cleaned 
the chapel and the sacristia, and I did not know if it was per- 
mitted. I see to it now.” 

“What on earth can be the meaning of that ?” thought he, 
when the door had closed without sound or shake behind her 
padded figure. 

The meaning, however, was very clear to Mrs. Hopkins, who 
went, as she had proposed, into the chapel, but mediately ; that 
is to say, she went, first of all to her own room, where she locked 
the door, and then to a closet, wherein was the black bag. 

“Useful old bag!” she muttered. “ Respectable old bag! 
Now we shall see if I can do something with this treasure what 
you have inside.” The black bag contained a small iron box, 
the iron box a large blue envelope enclosed ina sheet of foolscap 
which had a broken seal. On the outside paper was written : 


Sketch of my good cousin, Edward Freville’s will, sent by him to 
me. All things considered, he has done right in making it, but I shall 
pray night and morning and at every Mass I hear, that his boy, Everard, 
may live, so that this will may never be fulfilled. 

Leorric DyTCHLEY. 


This was the document abstracted from the box entrusted to 
her by Sir Richard, opened at the “ Blue Griffin” in Lyneham, 
and deposited in the black bag for her further use. 

“Ah! My Lord de Freville,” she said, in mute soliloquy. 
“We shall see who shall have Netherwood, eh? You and my 
lady, perhaps. Very preety. Oh! it should have been better 
for you to have done as I made Sir Richard to say in his letter. 
This thing what I hold in my hand shall make you to tear your 
hair and cry.” 

There was another unsealed envelope within, and within that 
were two documents of smaller size. The outer envelope, having 
Sir Leofric’s superscription ; and the two smaller documents she 
put back into the iron box, the iron box (when she had locked 
it) into the black bag, the black bag duly locked, into the 
closet. Then she put on a shawl, concealed the abstracted 
paper under it, locked the closet, unlocked her door, and 
proceeded to the chapel. There was but little dust there, 
as she well knew, knowing intimately and with more or less 
intention every corner of the house; but, in the little sacristy 
was a large closet, in the closet were empty shelves reaching 
nearly to the ceiling, and on the shelves were cobwebs. 
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“Ah!” said she, in a loud voice, “I have done well to come 
here. It must be cleaned well to-day.” Having said this for 
the benefit of any one who might happen to be near, she 
dragged a small empty chest to the closet, placed a chair on the 
top of it, and in this manner reached the highest shelf. She 
then softly scraped some dust and cobwebs from a corner of the 
topmost shelf, making the cleansed part correspond with the size 
of the document, placed the latter thereon, strewed some dust 
thickly over the foolscap paper, adding a cobweb or two, and, 
replacing the chest, shut the door of the closet as softly as she 
could. Then she went away, but soon returned, having provided 
herself with dusters, dust-pans and brushes for cleaning, and a 
housemaid as witness to her projected surprise. 

“That is not so bad,” said she, passing through the chapel 
into the sacristy, “but here—oh? Look at the shelves in this 
closet !” 

“We shall want the steps,” remarked the housemaid. 

“And the long broom, for to clean the wall,” added Mrs. 
Hopkins ; “but it is near the dinner, and so it shall be better to 
commence with the closet.” 

The housemaid brought the steps and set to work. When 
she had reached the top shelf, she said, “Well now! If there 
isn’t an old letter, or something.” 

“Perhaps it shall be some old writing what belongs to the 
chapel,” said Mrs. Hopkins. “Go to the Colonel, and say that 
you have found it, and pray him to come.” 

All this while Colonel Claverock was grimly imagining the 
scene in the hall between her and the clamorous money-lender. 
He saw it all in fancy—the Jew’s gesticulations, though probably 
there were none, the corkscrew curls bobbing to and fro in reply, 
and Leofric swaggering somewhere while Crayston walked within 
a few yards of the house. “What can one do with such a 
complete fool?” he thought. “Solomon was right when he 
recommended strong measures for the correction of fools. No 
one need be a downright fool. There is always mischief in a 
fool. I must pay her—pay her at once. I can’t stand this kind 
of thing for an hour.” 

While he debated within himself as to whether he could 
endure her presence again so soon after her threatful show of 
affection to the family, he again heard a knock, but a gentle 
knock, a hesitating knock, an apologetic knock, that expressed 
unwillingness on the part of the knocking person. 
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“Come in,” he said with proportionate freedom of will; and 
in came the housemaid. 

“Please, sir,” said she, “Mrs. Hopkins would be glad if you 
would step up to the sacristy.” 

“What for?” said he. 

“There is some sort of writing sir, on the top shelf of the 
closet.” 

“Well, but why not bring or send it?” 

“I don’t know, sir. But, perhaps, you might not like it 
moved.” 

The housemaid retired, and Colonel Claverock, being a 
cautious man, though his caution had once deceived him by 
overshooting the mark, went quickly to possess himself of the 
document ; “for,” said he to himself in confidence, “it might be 
unsealed and might be important possibly, though I don't 
believe it is, and—I wouldn’t trust that woman further than 
self-interest will guarantee.” 

On entering the sacristy he found Mrs, Hopkins dusting the 
door. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said she. “I had fear to touch the writing, 
because perhaps it ought to stand here. It is on the shelf there 
above.” 

Colonel Claverock mounted the steps, took the envelope, 
covered with dust as it was, and said, “ Most likely a list of the 
things that were in the chapel.” 

“Without doubt, sir,’ said Mrs. Hopkins. “I had not 
thought of that. Let me dust it, sir.” 

She began to dust the envelope, and then he began to walk 
away. When they were outside the chapel, he said in a low 
voice, “Come with me. I wish to pay you my son’s debt at 
once.” 

“Oh! sir, do not think to it, sir,” said she. “I pray you.” 

“T must insist upon it,” he answered ; and they went on. 

As soon as they were again inside his most private room, 
and the door had been shut, he wrote a cheque for the amount 
and a receipt for her to sign. 

“He shall not show that to nobody,” thought she, signing 
the receipt with many flourishes. “It should show that I have 
paid money for the dear family.” 

“Now,” said he, giving her the cheque, “never do such a 
thing again. You meant kindly, but you couldn’t have done a 
worse thing for him.” 
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“T have understood, sir,” said she. “You have reason. I 
shall never do so no more. It was the e 

“Yes, I know ; but I am very busy now.” 

“I go, sir. It was the love of the family and 

He opened the door and she passed through it, saying as she 
went, “I am persuaded. My love of the family made me 
foolish, and that long nose of the Hebrew! But I should not do 
it ever again, believe to me. I have understood.” 

Here the door closed, and Colonel Claverock took the paper 
out of its envelope, not carelessly, for he was never careless, but 
with matter-of-fact indifference, believing its contents to be quite 
unimportant, or, according to an idiom more business-like than 
philosophical, a matter of form. But when he began to read, 
indifference vanished, interest came forth, and impulse became 
two-fold, struggling for itself and against itself. The essence of 
the document was that Lord de Freville’s father, Everard Freville 
of Freville Chase, had, by this his last will and testament, left 
his estate and personal property to his cousin Edith Dytchley 
and her heirs, in the event of his son Everard, then a child of 
two years old, dying without issue. This was natural enough at 
the time, because the testator had recently lost his wife ; his 
cousin was his nearest of kin and his son was a healthy child, 
but events had altered the case. That son (the late Lord de 
Freville) had died ; and as the estate was, of course, not entailed 
when the will was made, Edith Dytchley’s heir-at-law would be 
the lawful heir of Freville Chase, to the exclusion of the present 
Lord de Freville, born afterwards, when his father had married 
again. Edith Dytchley was afterwards Mrs. Claverock, Leofric 
was her heir-at-law, and therefore Leofric was the lawful heir of 
Freville Chase. 





” 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


WHILE impulse, concretized in Colonel Claverock, struggled for 
itself and against itself, being divided in its allegiance by the 
conflicting suggestions of the document, and Lord de Freville, 
ignorant of its existence, contemplated the ruinous reports which 
by one easy act he could dispel, if conscience would or could 
consent, Crayston, the voluntary slave of circumstances made by 
himself, was improving his own creation, like a fortunate 
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Frankenstein, and energizing over it with prudence worthy of a 
better cause. 

Professor Huxley, in his Critiques and Addresses, takes 
Mr. Mivart to task for distinguishing, after the scholastics, 
between the matter and form of an action good in itself—in 
other words, between doing good from the highest or super- 
natural motive, and letting it come forth of itself by a kind of 
spontaneous generation. He tells us that, according to Mr. 
Mivart, a man deserves no praise for saving another's life at the 
risk of his own, unless he says to himself there and then, “ Now 
mind, I am going to do this because it is my duty ;” and that 
he “who does good because he loves justice and mercy, and is 
repelled by evil, has no claim to our moral approbation.” He 
concludes by expressing a hope that evolution has nothing so 
terrible in store for the human race. 

But the person, “who loves justice and mercy and is repelled 
by evil,” is, in point of fact, the person indicated by Professor 
Mivart, as deserving the highest praise ; since (as any one versed 
in self-knowledge knows, and as the scholastics teach) the 
habitus of doing good from the love of justice and mercy, 
requires stronger, more persistent and continuous acts of the 
will, than any single action would require; until, indeed, that 
“habit of doing good,” has become so completely rooted in the 
soul that our first impulse is to act upon it. 

In the first place, therefore, Professor Huxley has not under- 
stood the definition which he quoted in order to condemn ; and, 
in the second place, Why the higher motive should be shut out 
from the mind of a reasonable being, when he would certainly 
not forget to think of a lower motive (such as honour, or 
reward, if induced by either to do the very same act) ; why 
the distinction which he calls Mr. Mivart’s axiom, should be, as he 
says it is, “the denial of all moral value to sympathy and 
affection,” as if it were better to act on a blind impulse than 
have an explicitly good motive of action; why the good motive 
should fail to characterize the action because the scholastics 
express the thing more clearly than other people—distinguishing 
the bare act from that which makes it what it is, as we distinguish 
a block of marble from the same block sculptured well, ill, or 
indifferently ; why the common sense of mankind, which has 
always measured actions by their motives, as far as they could 
be seen, and sometimes further, should be ignored in Ethics ; 
why the doer of the good action cannot act on a distinct motive 
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without telling himself that he is doing so—a prohibition that 
would erase the word zmplicit from the dictionary—and why 
“Mr. Mivart’s axiom, should under no circumstances have been 
thus confidently assumed to be true, because it has been so much 
disputed and repudiated "—a principle that would annihilate all 
certitude ; let those tell us who can. But Crayston was most 
certainly doing what he told himself was good, without think- 
ing about it more than efficiency required. The benighted 
scholastics, agreeing with the grand old Stagirite, who said 
that every art and every system, and likewise every action and 
purpose, appears to aim at some good—raca réyvn xal traca 
peOod0s, opoiws dé mpakis te Kal mpoaipecis, ayalod twos 
épiec Oar Soxec—and knowing human nature, because they had 
been taught to know themselves, understood better than most 
of us do now, the nature and force of those moral mirages in 
the desert of human life that persuade us to see a good where it 
is not. If Crayston had known the interior of his own soul half 
as well as he knew some of its phenomena, he might perhaps 
have deemed his course of action too speculative. But then, 
he would have been somebody else; for, being as he was, he 
necessarily believed in all that he did, and therefore in what 
he was now doing, and therefore in what he was working up 
to do. He believed very much in a final cause of that, and, 
indeed, he had begun to think that 


If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly. 


Nevertheless, he seemed otherwise than hurried when one 
day, about the middle of July, he began to walk slowly from 
his own house in Clarges Street to Lord Ledchester’s in 
Grosvenor Square. 

“T ought to call,” he told himself, “and ask how they got 
home yesterday.” 

He was referring to a second and again successful afternoon 
party at the villa, after which a thunder-storm with heavy rain 
had come on while they were in an open carriage. Roehampton 
is seven miles, more or less, from Grosvenor Square, and a heavy 
downpour of rain during a drive of that distance is likely to be 
productive of catarrh at least, and perhaps the more modern 
pleuro-pneumonia. 

“I might have called earlier in the day,” thought he; but 
this thought was an actus imperatus of a peculiar kind—circum- 
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stances assuming the command, while his will kept out of sight, 
like the head of a secret society. ‘And yet,” he added in a 
more spontaneous tone, for the benefit of his interior hearing, 
“they would have been out, if they were well, and they are 
likely to be at home now, unless Lady Ledchester has gone to 
Aldershot, as she talked of doing, and happens to come back 
by a later train.” 

Five weeks had passed since he first appeared before her in 
a new, if not a clear, light ; and the effect, such as it was, had 
grown clearer, like a landscape on a misty morning at sunrise. 
Was he going to be a Catholic, or trying what he could make of 
it, or only evolving a religionism of his own? Lady Ledchester 
had sometimes asked herself which it was, and more than once 
asked him ; but the question remained a suggestive puzzle. His 
answers were as open as the open door of a cellar, leaving her 
to infer that she might have seen something if she had brought 
a light. She never asked him now, nor cared to know, for her 
own troubles had wearied her out. Old Pitmore was more 
obstinate than ever and prouder than ever of being so. The 
half-betrothed was waiting, with more patience than purpose, 
for better times, while Lady Edith, who cared for him to the 
full extent of her nature, and more than he deserved for his 
unpleasant caution, faded slowly, like a rose in shade. Lady 
Maud had made no sign by word, or act, or look, nor even 
allowed the approach of any allusion to the Stranger; yet she 
faded more visibly. The rose was not in shade: it was blighted. 
Blighted not as the flower that is passive, nor as a human soul 
ungoverned. Earthly happiness was cankered, stricken to death, 
but the soul was as healthy as ever. There was no impatience, 
no morbid sensitiveness, no loss of anything that ever had 
counted as a part of herself. What she had been that she was 
now, and something more. That something you felt in her 
presence and remembered afterwards, as a strange power, an 
extreme development, a forced growth; but you never would 
understand it without understanding the cause and the cause 
of the cause, and the whole combination of nature and circum- 
stances that made her loss complete. It is easy to deny the 
reality of such a loss, and call the aching void a disenchantment 
—which, by the way, assumes the unproved—but, in any 
admissible sense, and therefore excluding spells worked by 
incantations or philtres, what’ does it mean? If it means 
anything, it means the breaking-up of a life-like delusion, 
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Were it less than life-like, we should not believe it to be true, 
and therefore not feel happy in it, inasmuch as we cannot be 
happy without believing in that which makes our happiness. 
But whatever seems true and, by the fact of seeming so, makes 
us happy, is to us as if it were true, zs true in us; and, when the 
delusion has passed from us, within it remains a lost reality. In 
Lady Maud it was that, and more; for the object was true, and 
therefore had the force of truth, which is greater, even when 
veiled, than any imitation can be. Delusions, however life-like, 
are always incomplete. A wax flower appeals to the sight and 
fails at the touch. But in her there was no delusion, except her 
belief that she had been deluded. The object equalled the 
image, and she felt its truth while believing it false. Crayston, 
having studied the case with much acuteness and more subtilty, 
had drawn conclusions with which he was almost satisfied ; but 
he walked slowly, and old Pitmore, meeting him in Curzon 
Street, said to himself, “What the has he got in his 
head ?” 

When at last he found himself standing on the steps of Lord 
Ledchester’s house, he felt less at home with himself than his 
habit was in that respect, and, though the fact was not tested, 
there is no reasonable ground for doubting that his pulse rose. 

" at home?” said he, choosing the moment when a 
brass band was braying loudest. 

A trombone, two cornopeans, a blurting ophicleide, and a 
sharp clarionette sent a final blast into his ear; but, as it clearly 
appeared from the butler’s movements that somebody was at 
home, he went in. The brass band went away, for to that end 
had he paid them before mounting the steps. The somebody 
at home was Lady Maud. 

He had seen her many times latterly—the last was a few 
hours before, at his villa—but he was not prepared for what he 
saw, nor could he see it without being conscious of a sensation 
so new, so troublesome, so painful, so-at variance with his 
theories about the economy of life, that he almost wished himself 
elsewhere ; for though the thing seen was not as he saw it, 
having depths beyond his ken, he could see enough to make him 
shrink from the sight. 

“She is looking through me,” he thought, wishing that Lady 
Ledchester had either not gone to Aldershot or returned sooner. 
He felt as if his thoughts were in his body, his body made of 
glass, and Lady Maud reading them. Yet in fact, she was not 
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looking, and, so far as she thought of him at all, thought as he 
wished her to think. Had he known that, he would have been 
less nervous ; but he did not, and his nervousness almost apalled 
him, so unused was he to the feeling. 

“T came,” he said, “to see how you had got through the 
thunder-storm yesterday.” 

“We almost escaped the rain,” said Lady Maud; “and 
we had cloaks with us, that kept it off pretty well after it 
began.” 

“T hope,” said he, “that you were not the worse for what 
there was. I ran after the carriage, to see if I could persuade 
you to wait till the storm was over—the lightning was so vivid 
—but you had gone too far.” 

“Thank you so much. Most of the thunder was away from 
us. We drove out of it. I believe it thundered while I was in 
the theatre, but I was so charmed with the acting of // Ven- 
zaglio that I heard nothing of it.” 

Her manner reassured him. “I was mistaken,” he thought. 
“It was but the evidence of a struggle past and a conviction 
present. The disenchantment is complete. I am always right 
about women.” 

Certainly he had not looked through her when he thought 
that, any more than she through him when she thought as he 
wished her to think ; but he was more mistaken in her than she 
in him, for he had it in him to be what he seemed. 

“I am so glad you liked it,’ he said. ‘Nobody seems to 
know anything about Goldoni now, except here and there some 
one who is learning Italian. The simplicity of the plots and 
characters and incidents and manner of living, though not of a 
very high order (and, I suppose, light comedy can’t well rise to 
that), has a special charm for me. I am so tired of the sensa- 
tional appeals to morbid curiosity and jaded excitement that 
meet one everywhere——” 

“Even on the pavement,” said Lady Maud, “in the shape of 
news-placards with rows of stones on them.” 

“There is no help for it,” said Crayston. “It must be. So 
many things combine to produce it, and so much is attributable 
to a craving for better things—a terrible and, in too many, a 
hopeless longing after a final cause of things, that would answer 
their aspirations for the present and for the future. So many 
can see no final cause—you know the meaning of the term, I am 
sure.” 
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“TI do,” said Lady Maud. “Every instructed Catholic ought 
to know that God is the final cause of our being.” 

“Yes, but how many are not Catholics, and how many 
Catholics don’t think at all! And how many people have either 
no belief, or only the shadow of some one else’s! They see no 
final cause, and therefore no cause of things that now are—no 
intelligible reason, no comfort in trouble, no permanence in 
happiness. All is to them confusion, disappointment, injustice, 
delusive promise. Even that holy and mystical union which cax 
be the most real and the most permanent thing of this world, 
becomes a torture to them when genuine. The greater their 
capacity for such happiness and their power of giving it, the 
greater is their sense of loss by anticipation. If they had faith 
in a future, dependent on the ordering of their own will, the 
passing of time would seem natural to them. As it is, the 
past is to them utterly lost, the present a harbinger of loss, the 
future a blank.” 

Unless we have overdrawn on memory, the Stranger had said 
something very like this to himself before he met Lady Maud 
at Wereford, though certain it is that he borrowed not from 
Crayston any more than Crayston from him. Crayston was 
compelled, like Balaam when he went forth to curse and found 
himself blessing: only Balaam was compelled by God, and 
Crayston was not, inasmuch as he had told the truth to develope 
a lie, and thereby serve a purpose of his own, which had evolved 
itself by slow degrees out of the Stranger’s conversion. He 
called it a “truth-seeking deviation,” but whether the truth had, 
or had not, any share in the making up of his mixed motives, 
truth was the string on which he harped, and he even made 
Goldoni subserve his purpose of developing its resources. 

“Now that old play,” he said, “though there is nothing 
about religion in it, from beginning to end, nor one character 
that in real life one would care to know, implies at least that 
life is worth living. In that, I think, lies the secret of its charm. 
When life is felt (even on inferior grounds) to be worth living, 
hope is present; and hope is, and must be, an essential condition 
of simplicity. Is it not?” 

“As far as I am capable of judging,” said Lady Maud, “it 
is ; for temporal hope is rooted in eternal hope, as perishable 
flowers in the permanent earth ; and, as the higher hope is one, 
the lower hopes tend more or less to oneness. Certainly one 
sees more hope where there is more simplicity, and less where 
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there is less. Little children are strikingly hopeful, though they 
are often disappointed ; and in after-life wherever there is no 
simplicity there is no genuine hope.” 

“No genuine hope—none,” echoed Crayston; and his voice 
trembled expressively, yet not too much. Pathos and repression 
were the two elements of which his manner was made; and 
when he resolved the compound, as he did from time to time, 
they acted as mutual foils, accenting each other. “None,” he 
repeated, with more pathos and less repression; “and, as you 
say, simplicity cannot last without it.” 

-“Not I exactly—not out of my own head, at least,” said 
Lady Maud. “It was your thought.” 

“Only because it so happened that I spoke first,” said he. 

“But, in agreeing with you,” said she, “I am not sure that 
I said quite what I meant. I know very little, and I suspect 
that I got out of my depth, if I didn’t actually talk nonsense.” 

“No, certainly not. I can prove it to you, if : 

“And then,” interrupted Lady Maud, “I might think too 
much of myself. Nothing is easier than to mistake a lucky hit 
for wisdom or knowledge, particularly in one’s own case, to the 
disadvantage of simplicity.” 

“Yes; but not in your case. You are underrating your- 
self- 43 

“Not as I see myself. You wouldn’t have one idealize on 
that. Candida didn’t, I am sure. There was not much in 
Candida; but she was contented with it, and contented with 
everything as soon as she had possession of the fan.” 

Crayston seized on this allusion as the catchwood of his part. 
“Ves,” he said, “as soon as she had possession of it, and not till 
then. It was a small thing in itself, but everything to her. 
Trifles have no place in the heart. That poor fan was the test 
whose result would make or mar the happiness of her life. She 
must have all or none. There was no medium possible. A true 
woman’s heart must have all one is, all one can be, or the 
offering of oneself is absolutely worthless. How can there be 
union when only a part is given? Unhappily the answer may 
be read in most married women by any one who has at all 
studied the less evident expressions of human feeling in face, 
voice and manner. Some, of course, are simply ill-assorted : 
yet how many of them are not necessarily so, but only because 
all is not given that might be! Some have as much as they are 
able then to care for ; yet, even of these, how many would care 
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for more, if more were given! They are the least capable, of 
course ; but what they are is chilled and stunted.” 

“Yes; but some of them do a good deal of chilling and 
stunting on their own account,” said Lady Maud, “and par- 
ticularly that most objectionable sort of woman, the femme 
incomprise.” 

“Too true,” said Crayston, wishing that he had omitted the 
inferior specimens. “The femme incomprise is an awful example 
of womanhood perverted——” 

“Or gone mad,” said Lady Maud. 

“Gone mad,” echoed Crayston. “And yet the madness is 
not always constitutional. It often comes from unsatisfied 
longings, and then grows by unhealthy admiration into a sort 
of mental dram-drinking. But anyhow, taking the largest 
estimate on the other side, and admitting that many suffer 
through their own fault, more or less, the fact remains that a 
fearfully large number of married women are not happy, not 
because they are, strictly speaking, mismatched, nor because 
they are, strictly speaking, neglected, but because there is a 
sort of economy in the other heart, or at least an apparent 
reservation, which comes to the same thing. ‘There is beggary 
in the love that can be reckoned.’” 

Lady Maud, while unable to deny the fact, would by no 
means admit it then and there. 

“Perhaps the want of religion,” she said, “might account for 
much of it. Nothing is more likely to make people restless ; 
and the poison of infidelity is making way among women.” 

“Do you think it is? I only know a few, very few.” 

“T didn’t mean those who profess it openly, and are pleased 
with it,” said she. “I don’t think I know more than one who 
does that. But so many more have no real belief. They 
assume that they have. They would be horrified at hearing its 
reality questioned. They try to take it for granted; but they 
are afraid of looking into it. The Protestant tradition has 
broken down, and they have nothing but habit and opinion to 
rest on, which gives way when they touch it. Will ¢iat bear the 
tests that hope is tried with?” 

“You taught me to think of that,” said Crayston, “you 
without saying a word, you by the fact of your heroic submission 
to the old Faith, against the strongest influences of education 
and home and every feeling that would and must weigh most in 
the natural order.” 
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He paused at these words. “The natural order” was a 
happy thought, and worthy of a pause. 

“Yes, in the natural order,” said Lady Maud; “but the 
supernatural (and faith is nothing less) overpowers everything. 
There was no question as to what I had to do. God required 
me to do one thing, and of course I did it. If God had spoken 
to me, as He did to Moses, what would you say if I had 
disobeyed Him? Well, He speaks as plainly when He gives 
us faith. I did nothing of myself. I simply obeyed at the peril 
of my soul.” 

“But in the natural order,” said Crayston, “we can see the 
object, and in the supernatural we do not. If God were to make 
known His future judgments visibly, would He not be more 
obeyed than He is now, when He only appeals to the soul ?” 

There was a longer pause than He intended, though he only 
wanted an emphasis: for his own words about the judgment of 
God—words dragged out of his mouth by the necessities of his 
case—had startled him strangely, and Lady Maud, without 
intention or consciousness, caused him again to feel transparent. 
If he had thought out his fear, which he carefully did not, it 
would have amounted to this: “Why did I tread on that 
ground?” If he had analyzed it, he would have discovered a 
sort of superstitious fancy that God was looking into his 
thoughts through her eyes. The pause lasted about a minute, 
and gave him time for resistance. 

“Intuition perceives the exceptional,” he said to himself; 
and then he said to her: 

“You taught me to think and how to think, and where to 
begin from.” 

“T can’t see how,” said Lady Maud. “Other people had 
done as I did, long before it entered my head to do it.” 

“Yes: but I had never known more than the bare fact of 
a conscientious conviction, entailing a sacrifice nearly always, 
and sometimes a serious loss. I appreciated the self-sacrifice, 
and I always defended converts whenever they were slightingly 
spoken of in my presence; but I had never seen anything to 
make me doubt my own belief, and fix my attention on the 
grounds of their act. That required exceptional qualities in the 
convert, and means of knowing them, and identity of aspiration. 
I had indeed sought what you had found; but I was only nine- 
teen then. I was led away from it before I could learn what 
it was, and that misdirection changed the course of my life. 
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Believing that to be untrue which I had seen to be the only 
true religion if God had spoken, I had nothing left. Faith was 
to me as a dream that is gone, and nothing remained but 
speculation without hope of truth. I could see no final cause 
of my being. Permanence was a word of mockery, a measure- 
ment of movements; and all that implies permanence, all the 
higher aspirations of mind and heart, had no cause. I read 
because mental stagnation was revolting to me, and I cultivated 
society because I loved refinement ; but I had nothing to rouse 
what was in me, and nothing to care for. Youth passed, and 
the hopes of youth died out like burning flax. The one happi- 
ness that makes life in this world worth living for its own sake 
and, as it were, bridges over the space between the natural and 
the supernatural, by typifying the union of the One God-Man 
with His one Church on earth, had no reality for me, because 
hope was gone and all that hope includes. And then at last— 
forgive me, if you can do no more, and believe that I havea 
higher aim than that of seeking happiness for myself alone—at 
last I awoke from the hideous dream, at the sound of a voice 
that persuaded without argument. But the evil dream faded 
away slowly, for the true object—I am speaking of a few weeks 
ago—through which I had begun to see the all-comprehensive 
truth, was to me a thing of earlier dreams, too real in itself, yet 
hopeless to realize. Like one of the seven sleepers, I awoke 
to find all things changed, except myself. I could hardly 
believe in the years that were gone. I felt younger than before 
they began, and old friends asked me in joke what I had done 
with myself. I 4ad done something. I had kept the capabili- 
ties that were now ideally filled, and I had resisted the subtle 
influences of self that age one far more than labour and suffer- 
ing. Is it not so?” 

“It is, indeed,” said Lady Maud. “The effects of age are 
not always according to years.” 

There was nothing else for her to say, but she would have 
given much to have left it unspoken. “There is so little,” she 
added, “ that we can understand by rules only.” 

“Yes,” answered Crayston, “though there are rules, if we 
could see them—-laws of our being, imperative to our happi- 
ness, and clearer than any that are written on the surface of 
things. But how difficult it sometimes is to see their bearings 
on one’s own life! And where fitness of nature is, and fitness of 
time is not—though perhaps the added years have left the heart 
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as fresh as in early youth and strengthened its power of devo- 
tion—zw7// the truth be felt? Will the evidence of that fitness 
be seen, when its full force is in the unproved future? Can 
truth prevail when truth bears witness against it—when the 
exceptions to that opposing truth are so very rare and the proof 
necessarily so hidden? If my happiness, if I alone were con- 
cerned F 

“We are all more or less concerned in the evidence of truth,” 
said Lady Maud, taking alarm at the last words. 

“If my happiness alone were concerned,” he repeated. 

She had risen from her chair and gone to the nearest 
window, saying instinctively, “Is that the carriage?” But 
Crayston had worked himself up to speak, and speak he would, 
unless told by her, in so many words, to go. 

“If my happiness a/oxe,” he said again with stronger 
emphasis, “were concerned in the consequence, I should not 
have to undergo the added torture of giving pain to you. But I 
know you, and I know myself, and I know other men as they 
are. I know none who are worthy of you and free to prove 
it—none who would not bitterly disappoint you—and I know 
what I have in me to be. I don’t ask you to speak now. I am 
going. Don't, at least, I implore you, give a last answer to-day. 
Don’t answer at all, if the answer would pain you to speak. I 
only ask for a little time—for some chance of showing myself as 
I am, that you may, at least, whatever happens to me, believe 
yourself to have decided wisely for your happiness. That is all 
I ask. For myself, apart from you, I have nothing to wish. 
You have given me the everlasting hope by showing me where 
to find the everlasting truth ; but hope of happiness here cannot 
be, unless you can give it.” 

He turned away, and then turned back. His face was quite 
pale, as pale as a living face can be, and his lips quivered as 
he raised his eyes. A wonderful look was in those eyes—a look 
of love and a look of terror, struggling each and both. There 
was pity in hers, and surprise, and anxious question. He tried 
to read their meaning under the lowered lashes that shaded 
them ; but he dared not remain, lest the terror in his own eyes 
should betray the uprising of conscience. When she looked 
again, scarcely believing in what had passed, there was no one 
in the room but herself. 

Never were good and bad impulses more dangerously 
mingled. The good were sureties for the bad, and the bad 
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furnished the means. It was true that Lady Maud had un- 
consciously raised up in him a higher standard of women, true 
that the higher standard had become impersonated in her, true 
that a passionate attachment had grown out of the imperso- 
nation, true that his intense desire to be one with her had bent 
his will to her faith ; but no less was it true that he had never 
thought of the higher standard, from which all this had grown, 
until the Stranger crossed the path of his pride and aroused 
retaliation. Was this a trustworthy growth of the soul through 
the affections? He abstained from listening to his conscience 
on that point. The doubt was not allowed to become explicit, 
but he anticipated all objections by repeating to himself that 
intuition perceives the exceptional. 

Lady Maud was ignorant of the causes that had been and 
the scruples that ought to have been. She only knew what he 
had shown, and she felt for him as a true woman would. His 
face haunted her, and she asked herself how she could have 
allowed it to happen. 




















Reviews. 





I.—THE COMMENTARY OF A LAPIDE ON ST. JOHN.! 


Dr. MOSSMAN’S courageous undertaking to translate in a 
slightly abridged form the great Commentary of A Lapide has 
advanced another stage. It was found impossible to compress 
the Gospel of St. John into a single volume, and advantage has 
been taken of the circumstance to add the Epistles of the 
Apostle. This was a happy idea. The same spirit animates 
both Gospel and Epistles, and the same topics are handled. 
They should be studied together. 

We have carefully examined the two volumes before us, and, 
we must admit, with a somewhat severe eye. Not that we 
expected to discover any of the toning down or omission of 
matter likely to be unpalatable to readers, which has sometimes 
found favour with Anglican translators. The editors had already 
made it clear that treatment so unfair to the author was not to 
be feared from their hands. And it is our pleasing duty to 
testify to the conscientiousness of their procedure in this respect 
in these volumes. From time to time, and especially in the 
twenty-first chapter of the Gospel, A Lapide has occasion to 
argue for distinctively Catholic doctrine, and to illustrate the 
text with appropriate quotations from the Fathers. All have 
been faithfully given without any attempt to pervert the needful 
compression into suppression. 

The suspicions that we entertained had reference to the theo- 
logical language of the Commentary: for St. John’s sublime 
doctrine can only be properly expounded with the help of 
that patristic and scholastic theology, which is, in fact, but a 
scientific analysis of the inspired text elaborated by the sacred 
wisdom of many centuries. It is not an easy matter even for a 
practised theologian, much less for a non-Catholic writer, to give 

1 Commentary of Cornelius a Lapide on St. John’s Gospel and Epistles. Translated 


by Thomas W. Mossman, B.A., assisted by various scholars. London: John 
Hodges, 1886. Two vols. 
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accurate and graceful expression to phrases charged with the 
most subtle technical signification in a language cast in a mould 
so different from the Latin as our own. All the more credit is, 
therefore, due to the translators who have accomplished the 
difficult task, for it must be acknowledged that the author’s 
sense is seldom missed, very seldom in matters of importance, 
while the English flows as freely as though it were that of an 
original composition. Particularly successful are the chapters 
bearing on the Trinity and the Incarnation, both in Gospel and 
Epistles, as also on the sixth chapter of the Gospel, which con- 
tains so much of the theology of the Holy Eucharist. 

On the other hand, we were not surprised to find that in the 
first chapter of the First Epistle, where some delicate statements 
as to human sinfulness are made, the meaning has been partially 
misapprehended. Thus on 1 St. John i. 8 (vol. ii. p. 355), we find 
“Lyranus understands it of mortal sin, of which no one can 
dare to assert that he is free.” A Lapide says, “ Although the 
just are free from it (mortal sin), yet no one knows for certain 
that he is in the grace of God and is just: and therefore no one 
should be presumptuous and maintain that he is free from it.” 
Lyranus’s words are themselves too crudely put, but he means 
the word certain to be emphasized. God never intended to keep 
souls in downright uncertainty as to their spiritual condition ; 
but he made salutary provision against the overweening confi- 
dence in personal rectitude, so akin to spiritual pride, which was 
and is the distinguishing mark of Pharisees, and which has been 
even erected into a dogma by some modern sects. 

Immediately afterwards, on the same page, we read, 
“Cardinal Hugo and _ others generally understand it (the same 
passage) of venial sin into which we cannot help falling.” These 
words are misleading when the corrective explanation is omitted. 
“A man cannot persevere through his whole life, or even for a 
long stretch of time, without soon falling into some venial sin.” 
It is a pity A Lapide did not add a still further explanation of 
this delicate point of doctrine. It is only when we regard venial 
sin collectively that it can be truly called morally impossible 
to continue long without committing it. If we regard it 
distributively, it can never be said of any definite sin that it 
could not have been avoided. Otherwise it would cease to 
participate in the nature of sin. 

Again, on p. 358, we read, “ Those who frequently fall away 
in little things should seriously consider that sometimes we sin 
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more grievously in a little fault than in a greater one.” The 
italics are ours. It should be rendered “more disastrously” 
(deterius). A venial sin can never be more grievous than one 
that is mortal, but it may have more disastrous results, by 
gradually accustoming the soul to sin, and thus bringing it 
eventually to a condition of indifference when it will sin 
grievously and not be moved to repentance, whereas the shock 
of a more serious offence would have roused it at once from its 
torpor. . 

We have noticed one or two other similar instances where 
the sense has not been properly caught. They need not be 
specified, and we have only singled out these three on account of 
the practical importance of the subject with which they deal. 

Really the editors have succeeded in presenting the public 
with a charming book. We have been accustomed to regard 
A Lapide as intended for consultation rather than to be read. 
But in the compressed form, clear and easy style, and excellent 
type in which it now appears, it is a book that one can sit down 
and enjoy. Wanting, as it necessarily must, an ecclesiastical 
zmprimatur, we hesitate to recommend it to lay-Catholics, but 
we should imagine it would be most acceptable in the quarters 
for which it is intended. In power of minute grammatical 
analysis A Lapide is not equal to such writers as Maldonatus, 
Estius, or Gaspar Sanchez. And, indeed, that is not the purpose 
which he proposes to himself. He is comparatively indifferent 
to those xwances of signification, those minor beauties of the 
text on which modern writers lay so much stress, and he is not 
solicitous to determine which among the many interpretations 
he offers has the best claim to be preferred. His aim is rather 
to be instructive and suggestive, and out of the wealth of his 
theological and patristic erudition to provide the reader with all 
the knowledge and illustration requisite for understanding and 
appreciating what is in substance the sense of the sacred writers. 
When we open his pages we find ourselves listening to voices 
from all ages of the Church’s history—from the pulpits where 
St. Athanasius and St. Augustine defended the faith against its 
earliest traversers, from the lecture halls where St. Thomas 
and Suarez cast the self-same doctrine into the most rigid 
scientific form, from the cloister where St. Bernard sweetly 
nourished the devotion of his monks, and we see how they all 
derive their inspiration from the same Divine source, the Holy 
Scriptures. It is on this account that A Lapide’s Commentary 
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is so much valued by preachers and those who read for purposes 
of devotion. We are glad that Anglicans have this opportunity 
of making acquaintance with the treasures of Catholic Exegesis, 
and we anticipate therefrom the removal of many a mis- 
conception. 

We cannot conclude this notice without expressing our 
regret at the recent death of the editor. We found it hard to 
understand the motives which kept Dr. Mossman from the true 
Church which attracted all his loyalty. But his conscientious- 
ness was manifest, and the extreme friendliness of the attitude 
he always maintained towards them had caused Catholics to 
watch his career with much sympathetic interest and many 
prayers. If rumour speaks truly, these prayers were answered 
before the end came, and we may say our Reguzescat in pace over 
his grave as over that of a brother in the faith. 

We are glad to see that his former colleagues propose to 
continue the enterprise on the same plan. 


2.—LIFE OF ST. PHILIP BENIZI.! 


The thirteenth century of the Christian era was a time of 
turmoil and unrest. Scarcely was there a nation in Europe 
untorn by fierce contests raging between either domestic or 
foreign foes. Spain was struggling in a life-grapple with the 
Moslem, who for six centuries had tyrannized over her fairest 
provinces, and was slowly but steadily raising herself from that 
prostrate and humbled position she had been forced to assume 
for so long. England had seen John’s horde of brigands carry 
the desolation of fire and sword over her rich meads, and, 
deprived even of spiritual consolations for the space of five 
years, had sorrowfully awaited the termination of a punishment 
brought on her by the wilful and unrestrained brutality of her 
licentious monarch. And again, after an unrestful quiet of a 
generation, she was roused by the rebel trumpet of De Montfort, 
and saw her sons fly to mutual slaughter on the fields of 
Lewes and Evesham. France during this latter contest was 
reaping the benefits of the wise rule of her saintly Louis, but 
we must not forget that the first half of the century had been 

1 Life of St. Philip Benizi, of the Order of the Servants of Mary. By the 
Rev, Peregrine Soulier, Priest of the same Order. London: Burns and Oates, 
1886, 
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deeply marked with the necessary horrors of the Albigensian 
crusade. Italy meanwhile, divided between Pope and Emperor, 
Guelph and Ghibelline, was gradually proving to the intellectuai 
world by the clearest a fosteriori argument, what Greece had in 
truth shown long before, that nothing perhaps is so inimical to 
a country’s peace and quiet as the independent existence of 
neighbouring cities, flourishing in their commerce and jealous 
of all rivalry. Towards the middle of this troubled century, 
on August 15, 1233,, there came into the world a little 
heir to the house of Benizi, a noble family of the city of 
Florence. The hour of his birth corresponded exactly to the 
hour when the Seven Blessed Founders of the Servite Order 
were favoured by a vision in which the Queen of Heaven 
appeared, clothed in all the splendour of her Assumption, and 
in a voice of sweetness urged them to withdraw from the world 
and devote themselves wholly to the service of God. At the 
age of five months the hidden connection between the future 
Saint and the Order which he was destined by God to adorn, 
was even more manifestly shown. 


It was on January 13, 1234, that his mother, seated at her window, 
was holding him in her arms, when suddenly the babe showed evident 
signs of pleasure, at first with the half-articulate sounds common to 
infants ; but soon stretching out his little arms towards the door, he 
spoke distinctly : “‘ Mother,” he said, ‘“‘here come our Lady’s servants ; 
give them an alms for the love of God.” At that moment two of the 
holy founders of the Servite Order, Blessed Alexius and Buonagiunta, 
knocked at the door in quest of their daily bread ; for since the Seven 
had renounced their worldly possessions and withdrawn to Camargia 
they had subsisted entirely upon charity. We may be sure that 
Albaverde gave an abundant alms to the two humble mendicants. The 
miraculous precocity of her child made a strong impression on her, and 
long afterwards she took pleasure in relating the circumstance to the 
religious at Cafaggio, to whom she likewise affirmed it by oath. The 
supernatural nature of the occurrence was the less to be doubted, since 
the infant did not speak again until he reached the age at which 
children usually begin to talk. 


Educated at the Universities of Paris and Padua, Philip 
was destined for the medical profession. But God’s time 
came, and in 1254 he requested and obtained permission to 
enter the Servite Order as a lay-brother; but after four 
years spent in solitude on Mount Senario, during which his 
mind seems to have been flooded with celestial light by the 
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Holy Spirit, his talent was discovered and he was ordained 
priest. Eight years had scarcely gone by before he was elected 
General of the Order, an office which he filled with the utmost 
care, wisdom, and success, till the hour of his death in 1285. 
But our object is not so much to give a resumé of the life of 
St. Philip, as to pass some judgment on the new history of it 
which has just appeared. 

Father Soulier tells us in his Preface that in hagiography 
historical accuracy is absolutely essential, and that to it must be 
closely conjoined that piety which alone can understand the 
things of God, and a talent for composition able to enshrine 
the very noblest ideas. To all this we heartily agree; and 
the pleasure with which we have perused the work from cover 
to cover may possibly go some little way towards proving the 
success which has attended the author’s efforts. The object of 
writing a Saint’s life is, we take it, to offer a model to those 
persons who desire, not only merely to secure their place in 
Heaven, but to become trusted and faithful friends and servants 
of their Lord and God. That this end may be thoroughly 
attained, it is absolutely needful that the Saint be put before the 
reader as far as possible as he was when on this earth of ours. 
His life must be painted with more than pre-Raphaelite exact- 
ness : we must get a perfect acquaintance with him as he passed 
his weary term of exile: we must recognize him as one of our 
brothers, a frail human creature like ourselves, and only differing 
from us in the careful manner he treasured up the graces 
showered upon him by his Eternal Master. Then only shall we 
recognize properly and efficaciously how he prospered while we 
fail, and then only shall we realize clearly the possibility of 
treading in his footsteps and imitating with every chance of 
success his constancy and self-control. Of course it is true that 
some saints more than others please different people. One may 
seem too magnificent in his spiritual endowments, another too 
terrible in his self-inflicted mortifications, a third too lofty in his 
flights of heavenly wisdom. Others, again, seem to afford an 
example for every one, religious or secular, priest or layman, 
rich or poor, man or woman. The real truth lies in the fact 
that the Church of Christ has been adorned by her Spouse with 
the most endless and wondrous variety of saintly jewels, and 
each of her children may pick and choose that which suits and 
pleases him most. Astitit Regina a dextris tuis in vestitu 
deaurato, circumdata varietate. But at the same time gloria 
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ejus est ab intus, and it is the work of the biographer to make 
this glory to shine forth, and while he sets before our eyes the 
servant of God dressed in the poor habiliments of our common 
humanity, to give us his words and actions, and, as far as space 
allows, his authentic writings and letters, those bright coins from 
the mint of sanctity. Thus we acquire a model, which, adorned 
with rays of celestial light and set out with all the artistic taste 
of true virtue, cannot fail to be overwhelmingly attractive to the 
numberless souls who, thanks to the unwearying ministrations of 
Holy Church, are clothed with God’s grace, who are conse- 
quently acutely sensible to God’s inspirations, and who even now 
are the admired and courted companions of God’s holy angels 
and saints. 

Father Soulier’s Lzfe of St. Philip Benizi seems to have been 
laid down on these lines, and, as it seems to us, with very great 
success, notwithstanding that the most valuable biography of 
the Saint—that written by Blessed Alexis, one of the Seven 
Blessed Founders—has been lost to posterity in one of the 
great conflagrations that attended the wars of the sixteenth 
century in Italy. The narrative is allowed to speak for itself. 
It flows along like a quiet river, all the quieter that it has a 
depth not at once to be fathomed. One thing throughout is 
evident, the intense love St. Philip bore to the Order which 
God had intrusted to his fostering care, and the self-sacrificing 
earnestness with which he bent all his efforts to carry out God’s 
inspirations, once he was clear as to their source and origin. 
Of his miracles during life few are set down in history: after 
his death they were numerous and most wonderful. No one 
will rise from the perusal of this able biography without feeling 
a great admiration for St. Philip and the Order which counts 
him among her sons. The translation is excellent, and by very 
rare tokens indeed could it be guessed that the original language 
of the work was not that of our own island. The translator 
himself withholds his name, and desires to remain unknown. 

One little note, that on page 139, seems to us calculated to 
give an erroneous impression. It is there stated that the 
Society of Jesus, in company with the Orders of St. Dominic, 
St. Augustine, and the Visitation, adopted the rule of St. 
Augustine as the foundation-stone of its Institute. This is not 
true. St.Ignatius of Loyola himself wrote for his Society a 
Book of Constitutions, from which their Summary of Rules is 
entirely drawn. St. Dominic, on the other hand, adopted 
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St. Augustine’s rule ex bloc as the nucleus or kernel round 
which the Constitutions of the Order afterwards grew up. The 
Society of Jesus is a body of Clerks Regular, and no doubt 
contains in its Institute many of the distinctive points laid 
down in St. Augustine’s rule, such as the performance of the 
various apostolic mznisteria; but it is more exact to refer both 
Rules to the desire to imitate, according to the necessities of the 
Church, the mode of life of our Lord’s Apostles after the 
Ascension, rather than to imagine the more modern Order to 
have modelled its Institute on that of its elder brother. Witness 
the Brief of Gregory the Thirteenth, Quanto fructuosius, in 
which it is openly stated that St. Ignatius was filled with the 
wondrous light of the Holy Spirit, and that by the same Divine 
Spirit the type was put before him according to which he 
moulded and formed his Institute. 


3.—THE LIFE OF FATHER BURKE.! 

Biography, and biography in two large volumes of letters, 
journals, and other documents, forms no inconsiderable part of 
the new literature of every publishing season. It has become so 
much the fashion to write the life of almost every man who has 
been in any way before the public, that the honour and dis- 
tinction, if such it be, is frequently bestowed on men whose lives 
were very commonplace, and whose biographies are very dreary 
and profitless reading. No doubt for future students of our 
century and its ways, even these weary masses of uneventful 
memoirs will throw some light upon our time ; they will perhaps 
help some Macaulay of the twenty-fifth century to describe the 
everyday men and women of our own, but to us, to whom such 
types are familiar, the elaborate description of them is not very 
lively or interesting. 

In the two volumes before us we have no such dull record of 
a commonplace life. It is the story of an exceptional man, one 
of the two greatest preachers that the Dominican Order has 
given us in the present century, and at the same time a 
thoroughly representative orator of a race on whom the gifts 
that make the orator, have been not ungrudgingly bestowed. 
When immediately after the death of Father Tom Burke, we 


1 The Life of the Very Rev. Thomas N. Burke, O.P. By William J. Fitz-Patrick 
F.S.A. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 1885. Two Volumes. 
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gave in these pages our impression of his career as a preacher 
and a champion of the truth, we said that for a full account of 
his life we looked to his religious brethren. The work has now 
been done with their full concurrence and hearty cooperation, by 
Mr. Fitz-Patrick. He has gathered from the letters and journals 
of Father Burke and his friends, from the personal recollections 
of those who knew him best, from the reports of his sermons 
and lectures, a rich store of material, and relinquishing the more 
ambitious taste of building up from these materials a finished 
portrait of the great Irish Dominican, he has chosen the more 
modest plan of simply marshalling them in order of time, 
calling successive witnesses to relate what they know, and 
bringing before us document after document to tell its own tale. 
The one merit as a biographer which he claims for himself is 
unwearied diligence. As a preparation for his work he tells us 
he has visited all the Dominican houses in England and Ireland 
in which Father Burke lived, to collect from his brethren all that 
they could tell of his life. Accepting, then, the author’s own 
account of the method and plan he adopted for his work, we 
may say that he is to be congratulated on having brought it to 
so successful an issue. Where he has done so much for us, it 
would be ungrateful to dwell upon points where he has failed, or 
to point to blemishes where there is so much that is well told. 
Some readers will perhaps object to so much of the book being 
taken up with an account of Father Tom’s jests and harmless 
frolics, but all this was characteristic of the man, too charac- 
teristic to be omitted, and if we have so much of it, it is only 
because with all his sufferings, with all the deep under-current 
of seriousness that it concealed, his flow of fun was all but un- 
ceasing, and ran through all his life. He might very well quote 
“Father O’Flynn’s” famous reply to the bishop— 

Would you lave gaiety 

All to the laity 

Cannot the clargy be Irishmen too, 
or to put it in another way, and quote from one of his own 
letters—“ There is no law that good people should be stupid. 
They may be Savkeymonious without being 47oody.” 

No small part of this love of fun and jokes sprang from the 
very child-like innocence of his life, and the really deep humility 
that made him think less than others might have done of his 
dignity, once he was out of the pulpit. How real that humility 
was we learn by practical evidence time after time in Mr. Fitz- 
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Patrick’s pages. The simple spirit in which he went up to the 
pulpit where he won such triumphs, comes out in the words he 
would sometimes say to the people as he passed through them 
on his way to preach—“ Pray for me that I may not make a fool 
of myself.” Very few who heard him knew what those sermons 
cost him, especially how in the last years of his life many of 
them were preached in spite of bodily pain that would have 
prostrated one less energetic or less mortified. There was 
something heroic in the end of his life when it came, in his 
rising from what was really his death-bed, to plead once more in 
the pulpit for the starving poor of Donegal, and then going 
back to his cell to die, his death being most assuredly hastened 
by the effort he had made. 

His life was a busy one, and though that of a preacher, full 
of incident. In Mr. Fitz-Patrick’s pages we follow him from 
his early life in Galway, to his novitiate in Italy, and back to his 
journeys and labours in Great Britain and Ireland, and across 
the Atlantic to the scene of what were his greatest oratorical 
triumphs. He was so truly an orator, that the written reports of 
his sermons and addresses give but little impression of what 
they were as they fell from his eloquent lips. But even such 
imperfect records have their permanent value, and we may 
venture to express a hope that the same hand which has written 
his life. may give at least a selection from his sermons and 
speeches, which could find a place on the shelves of a library 
beside the two volumes now before us. 


4.—A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
CATHOLICS.! 


It was only last August that we reviewed the first volume of 
Mr. Gillow’s important work, and now we have the second of the 
promised five volumes before us. At this rate we may hope to 
see it completed about this time twelve months. Mr. Gillow is 
to be congratulated on such rapid progress, even though the 
seven pages of additions and corrections which follow the 
Preface represent some part of the price paid for it. 

This second volume fully deserves all the praise that we gave 


1 4 Literary and Biographical History, or Bibliographical Dictionary of the 
English Catholics, from the Breach with Rome in 1534, to the Present Time. By 
Joseph Gillow. Vol. II. London: Burns and Oates. 
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to its predecessor. Its 557 pages contain more than three 
hundred biographical articles and some seventeen hundred 
bibliographical notices, and comprise the names from D to 
GRAD. Several very important names fall within these limits, 
as for instance, Cardinal Fisher, Stephen Gardiner, Feckenham 
the last Abbot of Westminster, Goldwell, the last Bishop of the 
ancient English Hierarchy, the Jesuits Henry Garnett and John 
Gerard, the poet Dryden (to whom a very full article and 
bibliography are devoted), the last Earl of Derwentwater, and 
Guy Fawkes, the hero of the 5th of November. In more recent 
times*we find such names as Faber, Dalgairns, Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton, Ambrose de Lisle, and Richard Doyle. Many readers 
who consult the work will no doubt be surprised to see how 
many Catholics attained to eminence of one kind or another, 
in the penal times, and considering the condition of Catholics, how 
many conversions there were of men in good position. Among 
the converts thus noted we find Godfrey Goodman, Protestant 
Bishop of Gloucester, who died a Catholic in 1655, being at that 
time dispossessed of his see by the Puritans. 

We cannot bring this review to a close without taking 
exception to a serious charge brought against the Society 
of Jesus in the notice of the Rev. Andrew Giffard. It is there 
stated that Mr. Giffard and other secular priests were designedly 
ejected by the Jesuits from their chapel and house in Lime Street, 
London, on a false charge of Jansenism, the Jesuits taking posses- 
sion of the chapel. The house and chapel referred to are clearly 
identical with the chapel and college opened by the Jesuits in 
the heart of the city in 1688. If Mr. Gillow had turned to the 
fifth volume of the Records of the English Province of the Society 
of Jesus, (series xii. pp. 267 seq.) or to Lingard’s History of 
England (vol. x. pp. 219, seq. Edit. 1849.) he would have found 
a very different account of this transaction, to which at least some 
reference might have been made. Dr. Lingard makes no allusion 
whatever to Andrew Giffard’s account of the affair, though he 
must have seen it in the Ushaw collection of MSS. Nor can 
we find any mention of Giffard’s narrative in Dodd’s Church 
History of England. He gives a very brief notice of Andrew 
Giffard, some six lines in all, he says nothing of his statement 
about the Lime Street chapel, and he says not a word about his 
uncle, the Rev. C. Tootell. These are very strange omissions, if 
he placed any reliance on Giffard’s story. We do not deny the 
facts of the removal of Giffard and the other priests, and the 
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installation of the Jesuits in their place, but we must regard 
Giffard’s account of the proceeding, as the fruit of disappoint- 
ment and “sore feelings,” which appear to have been as fresh as 
ever in 1710, as Mr. Gillow mentions. With regard to Dodd’s 
bitterness towards religious in general and the Society in 
particular, to which Mr. Gillow refers, we would remind our 
readers that on his death-bed Dodd made in writing a public 
recantation and apology for all the hard things he had ever 
written against the Society (See Records of the English 
Province, S.J. vol. ii. p. 58). 


5-—THE POET IN MAY.! 


In these days when there is in some quarters a taste for 
highly-coloured sceptical verse, it is well to find some one whose 
range of subjects is on the whole the same as that of the modern 
school, but who is not drawn into dreamy ways, but maintains 
faith in God and shows an irrepressible devotion to the mystery 
of the Crucifixion. The title has been chosen, perhaps, because 
most of the poems have a joyful inspiration, suggestive of work 
done in happy spring-time. Some are tragic and sad, but the 
main impression is cheering—a good quality, and a blissful 
escape from the old delusion that a thoughtful poet ought to 
be a dismal personage, wringing hot tears out of imaginary woes, 
Where sorrow comes religion brightens it. The sonnet called 
“ A Comforter” gives a new end to an old grief. 

Oh, my beloved, and must I stand aside !— 
I who had given my very soul for thee, 
Made sweet my heart for thy heart’s sanctuary, 

And set thee on life’s altar glorified 

With the Ja ae-fair crown of love? Would I had died 
Ere yet this bitter dole were laid on me, 


To watch through scorching tears, to watch and see 

Thy face turn from my pleading, scornful-eyed ! 

Child ! child! if this false love had kissed thine eyes, 
They had grown blind to beckoning stars and sun, 
Nor seen how on the Cross sad waited One 

To lead thee with pierced hands to Paradise ! 

Most blest art thou! //e thrusteth not aside, 

But, yearning for thy love, hangs crucified ! 


Sometimes the clearness of religious imagery becomes blurred. 
We may venture to point out one or two such passages—a 


1 The Poet in May. By Evelyn Pyne, author of 4 Dream of the Gironde. 
London: Kegan Paul and Co., 1885. 
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tempted soul cries out : “My God, send down the Spirit of Thy 
slain White Dove”— a symbol confused and hardly admissible ; 
and again in the very sensible truths with a misleading name, 
“a Socialist’s Note-book,” where love is called “tke Christ, the 
very spirit of life.” Again, there is a powerful ode lamenting 
Richard Wagner, and implying that knowledge mars the vision 
of faith as to the next world, and darkness is still supreme, with 
our fair dreams “shattered in truth’s crucible.” The end certainly 
belies this, where there is hope of Christ, death’s conqueror. 

It is said that persons with a fine musical ear are liable to 
assimilate their voices to the tones of those with whom they 
associate. The same unconscious process seems to make The 
Poet in May catch something of the manner of Lord Tennyson’s 
word-pictures and his knack of telling a mysterious tale with a 
meaning behind it. Moreover, we are haunted by gleams from 
the Rossetti atmosphere of the art revival—sweetness, sunflowers 
and pomegranates. But the book is one we can take up in the 
most cordial spirit of friendship and welcome. It is full of 
beautiful thoughts and promise of still better things to come. 
The religious sonnets are worth reading and re-reading and 
there are numberless lines that are the strikingly perfect 
expression of familiar experiences, such as the line at the 
end of the very original poem “In the Market-Place :” 


Joy so sharp ’twas almost pain. 





6.—INTER FLUMINA.! 


The writer of /uter Flumina is a most loyal admirer and 
imitator, if we may say so in no invidious sense, of the author of 
the Christian Year. It seems to us a little strange that in the 
verses in which he celebrates “the Glorious Poet,” he should 
have chosen for his theme that most melancholy and, to a 
Catholic, incomprehensible admission of Keble, “ You know that 
the Christian Year (as far as I remember it) everywhere supposes 
the Church to be in a state of decay.” But modern Anglicanism 
is nothing if it does not engender “A pretty taste for paradox ” 
in theology ; and the recollection of this characteristic of our 
High Church neighbours ought, perhaps, to make us meek when 
our author in another poem, after affecting us with a really 
touching aspiration for the “ Reunion of Christendom,” consoles 
himself and his brethren with the reflection that they are the 


1 Inter Flumina: Verses written among Rivers. By the Rev. A. M. Morgan, 
M.A. Oxford: Parker and Co., 1885. 
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“Seven thousand men in Israel, whose knees have not been 
bowed before Baal” (3 Kings xix. 18). Did the Prophet 
Elijah pray for “Reunion” between the true worship of Jehovah 
and the idolatrous cult of Baal? It seems very improbable 
from the scriptural account of that Prophet. And yet “High” 
Anglicans seem to feel no suspicion of any extravagance in 
alternating ardent prayers for Reunion with Rome and equally 
ardent denunciations of Roman “Idolatry” and “Corruption of 
the Faith;” nay, they are never so complacent as when care- 
fully copying the Roman worship, nourishing a “Devotion” to 
Roman saints and feeding their spiritual life with the precepts 
of “Idolator” spiritual writers. Well, so be it; the human 
mind is capable of such an amazing versatility of inconse- 
quence, that we are under no necessity of attributing to them 
anything worse than grave inconsistency. 

The special poetical merit of the book is its careful and 
almost classical versification. We are glad to be able to praise 
the author in this no inconsiderable respect, without reserve ; 
but we cannot commend him for the defect of leaving obscurities 
in the text, such as to require the addition of explanatory notes. 


7.—PUBLICATIONS OF THE CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY. 


Of the recent publications of the Catholic Truth Society the 
most important is the penny edition of St. Matthew’s Gospel,' 
well printed in clear type, with short explanatory foot-notes. 
It is to be followed by similar editions of the other three 
Gospels. 

Next to this in importance come two pamphlets” bearing the 
initials of C.F.B.A., ze, Mr. Allnatt, the scholarly author of 
Cathedra Petri. Both deal in a more simple and popular form 
with topics already treated in that work. One sets forth very 
fully the evidence, ancient and modern, for St. Peter’s presence 
in Rome, and his position as its first Bishop, the other gives in 
a convenient form very full replies to objections urged by Pro- 
testants against the Catholic doctrine of St. Peter’s Supremacy 
from various texts of Scripture. The two pamphlets together 
sum up a wonderful amount of information in a few pages. 

1 The Gospel of St. Matthew. London: Catholic Truth Society. 

2 Was St. Peter Bishop of Rome? A short account of the historical evidence for 
St. Peter’s Roman Episcopacy. By C.F.B.A. London: Catholic Truth Society. 


Brief notices on certain passages of Holy Scripture alleged by Dr. Littledale and 
others against the Supremacy of St. Peter. By C,F.B.A,—same publishers. 
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Of smaller tracts, ranging in length from a fly leaf of two 
pages to a little book of eight, there is a useful series of six 
tracts dealing with questions connected with the Reformation 
and the historical position of the Catholic Church in England, 
in reply to some very curious statements on English Church 
history which the Church Defence Institution and other similar 
bodies have recently been circulating. One gives some popular 
arguments to show that the Church in England before the 
Reformation was the Roman Catholic Church, two others deal 
with the Reformation under Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth, 
another appeals to the very structure of our old cathedrals and 
parish churches to show what the religion of old England was. 
The whole series would, we think, make a useful pamphlet, if the 
tracts were issued together in a wrapper. 

Besides these we have some education tracts by Father 
James Splaine: What makes Children Good? and Shall our 
Children be Christians? and a good summary of Catholic 
Grievances under the School Board. Father Joseph Rickaby 
has also written a short tract, Evolution run Wild, which argues 
that no matter how much we accept of the theory of evolution 
in nature, the argument for the existence of a First Cause 
remains as strong as ever. 

The society is doing very good work, and we heartily wish it 
all success. 


Literary Record. 





I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The Report of the Xavier Union of New York! shows how 
much may be accomplished by a Catholic Club, with com- 
paratively small resources, if there is only a zealous and 
intelligent committee to work it. One of its departments is 
a large reference library of distinctly Catholic works. A similar 
library would be a very useful institution in London. Another 
branch of the work done by the Xavier Union is the organi- 
zation of an annual course of high class lectures on literary, 
scientific, and philosophical subjects. 

We reviewed in November the third series of the Abbé 


1 Xavier Union. Reports of the Board of Direction and of the Standing 
Committees. New York, 1885. 
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Allégre’s interesting collection of Catholic legends and stories 
for the young. We have just received a new edition of the 
second series.2 The collection is a very interesting one, and it 
seems to us that it would be found useful in Catholic schools as 
a reading-book for the French classes. The stories are so varied 
as to suit all tastes, and as most of them are written in a 
familiar style by modern French authors of high standing, they 
afford excellent models of good colloquial French. 

We hope that Dr. Hedley’s beautiful sermon on the Christian 
Priesthood ® will find many readers. It is a clear and eloquent 
exposition of the Catholic doctrine as to the priesthood, its 
relation to the mystery of the Incarnation, and its position and 
office in the Church. In a very few pages it sums up a whole 
treatise of theology. 

The new edition of Mr. Murphy’s work on the Papacy 
includes a hundred and thirty pages of new matter.* In these 
we have fully treated various questions, such as the Greek 
Schism, Wycliffe, and the Kulturkampf, which, owing to want of 
space, were less completely dealt with in the former issues. We 
are glad to see so able a work now published in a form which 
will put it within the reach of so many more readers. 

The Lays of St. Margaret and St. Edburgh® are two devout 
and pleasant little pieces of poetry. Together they form No. 4 
of the Lays of St. Joseph’s Chapel, published in order to aid in 
defraying the expenses incurred in the suitable ornamentation of 
St. Joseph’s Chapel in St. Marie’s, Sheffield. St. Margaret, who 
gives a title to one of the poems, is not the mother of our good 
Queen Maud, but a martyr of the third century. Devotion to 
her was much spread in England amongst our Catholic fore- 
fathers before the Reformation, and in 1246 her feast (July 
2oth), was declared a holiday of obligation for the women of 
England. 

Dr. Carpenter writes prettily about flowers and trees, misty 
clouds and dewy waterfalls, investing them with human virtues 
and failings, and draws from his fanciful imagery lessons of 

2 Deuxidme Corbeille de Légendes et d’Histoires pour les Maisons d’ Education par 
PAbbé G. Allegre. 3me Edition, 1ére Partie. Cattier, Tours, 1886. 

3 The Christian Priesthood, a Sermon delivered in the Church of St. Dominic’s 
Priory, Woodchester, December 8, 1885, at the Consecration of the Right Rev. George 
Vincent King, O.P., Bishop of Juliopolis. By the Right Rev. John Cuthbert Hedley, 
O.S.B., Bishop of Newport and Menevia. London: Burns and Oates, 1885. 


4 The Chair of Peter. By John M. Murphy. Popular Edition. London: 


Burns and Oates. 
5 Lays of St. Joseph’s Chapel. No. 4. London: Burns and Oates, 
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general benevolence and well-doing.® The sayings and doings 
which he ascribes to his haughty elms and lowly willows and 
self-sacrificing streams are well calculated to arrest the fancy of 
childhood, and may perhaps enforce the lesson of self-restraint 
and self-forgetfulness which is the general truth conveyed in 
his tales. Perhaps the tales are somewhat too “goody,” and 
there is a painful vagueness in the practical applications. 
General advice to “live up” to the flowers, “to be kind, to be 
loving, to be pure minded, to fill life with beauty and fragrance, 
like the flowers” (p.76) may sound pretty, but it is much too 
general to be quite practical, nor does it hold out a very 
elevated ideal of a Christian life. 

It is pleasant to see a volume of poems from a Catholic 
writer, who chooses for his subject the mysteries of the faith, 
and pleasanter to find that he seeks his inspiration from sound 
Catholic theology. We have scarcely found one among the little 
poems which form this volume,’ that is not an expansion, and a 
truly poetical expansion, of a theological truth, skilfully inter- 
woven with a mystical interpretation of Holy Scripture. This 
is as it should be, even from a purely literary point of view. 
For, while Catholic truth possesses the highest poetical beauty 
intrinsic to itself, as is manifest from the unapproachable Latin 
poems of the middle ages, that beauty is of so pure and austere 
a nature, that it will not tolerate any merely extrinsic adornment 
by means of classical imitations, or still less by modern 
Browningisms and Swinburnisms. On this ground, therefore, 
but not on this ground only, we gladly commend to our readers, 
the Mysteries of the Rosary, both for its own sake, and as an 
example. 

Lady Herbert’s Wayside Tales* are too well known and too 
generally appreciated, for the third series, now laid before the 
public, to need any words of introduction on our part. Itis a 
collection of short and pleasing tales, very dissimilar as to the 
subjects of which they treat, but all alike as to the excellence of 
their moral teaching and the stamp of truthfulness which they 
bear. It is much to be desired that narratives of this description 


6 Truth in Tale. Addresses chiefly to children. By W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Ripon. London: Macmillan, 1885. 

? The Mysteries of the Rosary. By the Author of Zhe Stations of the Cross, 
Miriam and other poems. Inscribed to the memory of the Right Hon. Henr 
Valentine, Lord Stafford 

8 True Wayside Tales. By Lady Herbert. Third Series. London: R. Wash- 
bourne, 18, Paternoster Row, 1886. 
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should, as do the majority of Lady Herbert's tales, present 
examples of virtue, rather than warnings against vice, for so 
imitative is human nature, that the penalties which overtake the 
evil-doer, however severe, will not deter others from walking in 
his steps, and committing sins of which had they not been 
suggested by his example, they might never have been guilty. 

Under the title of The City of Refuge, or Mary Help of 
Christians, Father O'Connor of Luton has published a collection 
of narratives of favours obtained by the invocation of Our Lady 
Help of Christians. The recent date of most of the events 
related, and the fact that they are accompanied by details as to 
name, place, and date, make them especially interesting. The 
narratives are taken from the archives of the Church of Our 
Lady Help of Christians at Turin. 





II.— MAGAZINES. 


We wish to call the attention of our readers to two cheap 
Catholic monthly magazines, of which the bound volumes for 
1885 lie before us. One is the Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 
which besides the official notices of the Apostleship of Prayer, 
contains each month a number of interesting articles in prose 
and verse, including not a little news as to the progress of the 
foreign missions and other Catholic works. The other is the 
League of the Cross Magazine, which besides articles on 
temperance and kindred subjects, contains notices of cheap 
popular publications, articles on thrift, on the working of 
Catholic clubs, and on other practical questions. Both 
magazines ought to have a wide circulation in every Catholic 
parish, and the bound volumes would, we think, be very welcome 
in Catholic libraries and reading-rooms. 

It is with sincere regret that the readers of the Stcmmen aus 
Maria-Laach will hear of the death of Father Schneemann, 
who was one of the first originators of this periodical, and for 
several years ably fulfilled the duties of its editor. In the 
opening article of the current number, Father Lehmkuhl argues 
that the observance of Sunday, if duly enforced, would both on 
natural and religious grounds, prove a potent factor in advancing 
the social reform which is so much needed. The traditions of 
the city of Treves assign to its foundation a date prior to that of 


® The City of Refuge, or Mary Help of Christians. London: Burns and Oates. 
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Rome; the Cathedral, upon the history of which Father 
St. Beissel enters, is evidently of Roman origin, and is said to 
date from the fourth century. Whether its construction was 
commenced under Constantine, or at a later period, a question 
upon which antiquarians differ, is discussed at some length. 
We are sorry to see the last of the sketches by means of which 
Father Baumgartner has for many months past so graphically 
depicted the scenery and inhabitants of Iceland. It is to be 
hoped that his fertile and agreeable pen has in store for us 
something no less entertaining and instructive than the series 
which is now closed. 

In the Katholik for December, the descriptive and expla- 
natory account of the consecration of the Holy Oils concludes 
with a brief survey of the Oriental rite. The fact that this 
differs on no essential point from the Latin ceremonial argues 
that both alike rest upon the ancient tradition, handed down 
from Apostolic times, and preserved with a care which proves 
that the Church regards the solemnts confectio olet as one of the 
most important of her sacred functions. Dr. Schafer contributes 
the last of his interesting articles on the Apocalypse, which 
contain many original ideas and valuable suggestions, the result 
of careful study and thoughtful research, and which are intended 
as a guide and help to a more elaborate exegesis of a book 
whose obscurity the study of eighteen centuries has failed fully 
to elucidate. Dr. Schafer dwells strongly on the fact, perhaps 
somewhat overlooked by previous commentators, that St. John, 
although writing in Greek, was in mind and manner of thought 
essentially Hebrew, and the imagery and idioms he employs 
bear the same stamp. As the description of the Heavenly 
City is borrowed from the Old Testament record of the natural 
beauties of Eden and the artistic glories of the Temple, so the 
past history of the Jewish nation gives a clue to many obscure 
utterances respecting the present and future. The Katholik 
contains some excellent remarks upon recent German literature, 
and dwells upon the need of good Catholic writers to stem the 
rising tide of irreligion and indifferentism. 

The Civilta Cattolica (853) opens the year with a gloomy 
retrospect of the past, and still more gloomy anticipations for 
the future. Never has discontent been more universal than 
now, never disaffection more rife. Moral depravity is accom- 
panied by material distress; the unhappy population, ruined 
by excessive taxation, is emigrating in thousands to escape 
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its misery, no less than five thousand persons having left Italy 
for America during the month of November last. The Czvi/ta 
can form for Italians no better wish than that they may be 
enlightened, not to see the existing evils, which are but too 
apparent, but to discern their true origin and cause; viz., the 
fatal principles which actuate those in power, and the revo- 
lutionary spirit which pervades society. The article on the 
history of Catholic thought in Italy treats of the sixteenth 
century, a period of literary decadence, but rich in philosophical 
writers, the majority of whom adhered to the teaching of 
St. Thomas, although some were infected by the spirit of inno- 
vation which sought to emancipate science and philosophy from 
the control of theology. Attention is directed to the numerous 
stone-built towers of Sardinia, as a field for archeological 
research. These structures, which contain no vestige of in- 
scription or sculpture to reveal the time or purpose of their 
erection, are believed by some antiquarians to date from pre- 
historic ages, but they are generally thought to be fortifications 
erected on the island by the colonists who carried on trade 
between the East and the West about one thousand years B.C. 
The following number of the Czvi/td (854) contains a con- 
tinuation of the commentary upon the Encyclical, explaining 
very fully and clearly the Catholic teaching as enunciated by 
the Holy Father, that the sovereign authority in the State 
comes immediately from God, but is not restricted to any 
particular form of government, thus refuting the erroneous 
idea held by some that the Church disapproves of any but 
monarchical government. 

The first number of the Catholic review of political economy, 
La Science Sociale, promises well for this new venture. After an 
introductory address to the reader, we have an essay by M. de 
Tourville on the position of social science. M. Demolins gives 
us an article on the origin of shepherd communities and races 
among men, and we have two interesting studies on the 
economic position of Japan and of a portion of southern 
Germany. The Chronique at the end of the review collects 
some useful notes on contemporary subjects of interest in 
connection with social science. The review should be in the 
hands of all Catholic students of this important branch of study, 
which deals with subjects that are now among the burning 
questions of the day. 

The excellent French historical quarterly La Revue des 
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Questions Historiques, enters with its January number on the 
twentieth year of its existence. The seventy-seventh number 
opens with a valuable article on the persecution in Spain during 
the first Christian centuries, written by M. Paul Allard. The 
veteran historian M. Henri de |’Epinois gives us one of his 
scholarly investigations, based principally on documents from 
the Vatican Archives, on the share taken by Sixtus the Fifth 
and the Nuncio Morosini in the reconciliation of Henry the 
Third with the Duc de Guise in 1588. In the third article 
M. Charles Gérin vindicates the policy of Pope Innocent the 
Eleventh from the charge of that blind hatred against Louis 
the Fourteenth which M. Michaud, the ex-curé of the Made- 
leine, and other writers have represented as the main spring 
of the endeavours made by the Pope in conjunction with the 
heroic John Sobieski to rouse Europe against the Turks. 
M. Gustave Masson, whom we have come to consider almost 
as a fellow-countryman, so long has he been amongst us, 
contributes one of his excellent vesumés of the latest historical 
literature in England. Among other works he notices the third 
volume of Mr. Dixon’s History of the Church of England from 
the Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction, and Mr. Pocock’s Troubles 
connected with the Prayer-book of 1549, and here we confess 
M. Masson’s French clearness rather fails him. We presume 
that “ Edward the Third,” which occurs twice in the same para- 
graph is a misprint for “Edward the Sixth,” but what can a 
sentence like the following mean? “Non; l’église Anglicane 
n’est pas une institution datant du seizi¢me siécle ; elle remonte 
aux origines méme du Christianisme et si, comme toutes les 
sociétés, religieuses aussi bien qui civiles, elle demandait des 
reformes, ce n’était pas une raison pour que des gens tel que le 
duc de Somerset eussent le droit de la revolutionner de fond en 
comble.” The editor does well in throwing the responsibility of 
the above remarks on his learned correspondent. We cannot 
bring ourselves to believe that any one who has not been brought 
up in the midst of high Anglican traditions can seriously broach 
the theory, that the present establishment is one and the same 
body with the Church of St. Anselm, St. Thomas, and Sir 
Thomas More. We have enjoyed the Courriers Anglais of 
M. Masson for so many years that it would be an unfeigned 
pleasure to find that this passage has another meaning than we 
have failed to discover. 
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